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Tue family of this distinguished scho- 
Jar was originally of Devonshire, 
where some branches of the stock yet 
remain at Exeter, and in its neigh- 
bourhood. The grandfather of the 
Doctor, however, became pew 
of the vicarage of Hinekley, in Leices- 
tershire, where he reared and provided 
for a large family, on avery moderate 
income... One of his sons was bred.fo 
the medical profession, in which capa- 
city he settled at Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
in Middlesex ; and there Samuel Parr 
was born, January 26th, 1746, At a 


very early age he. was sent to the |. 


celebrated school founded in his’ na- 
tive village, by John Lyon, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 
When young Parr entered this. semi- 
nary, Dr. Thackeray was. the master, 
but he died soon after, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Robert Sumner, a man 
of great learning and most amiable 
manners, who soon discerned the ex- 
traordinary talents of his pupil, and 
fostered them with paternal atten- 
tion. 

Few scho2ls in the kingdom could 
boast of such a triumvirate as, at the 
same time, adorned the head class of 
Harrow. These were, William Jones, 
the famous‘Orientalist, William Ben- 
net, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, and 
Samuel Parr. The bond of friendship 
by which these youths were cemented 
in early life, continued unshaken when 
they were separated, and cast into 
situations widely apart from each 
other. While at Harrow, Jones 
invented a dramatic piece, taken 
from the Iliad, and, the play-ground 
being. allotted for its representa- 
tion, the principal characters were 
performed by the author and his 
two associates, Bennet and Parr. As 
the latter was anative of Harrow, 
and his family were far from being in 
afluent circumstances, Dr. Sumner 
chose him for one of his assistants, 
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before the completion of his sixteenth 


.yéar. By this means he was enabled to 


follow. his friend Bennet to Emmanuel 


-College, Cambridge; but, though he 
regularly kept his terms there, he still 


continued his: en pment as usher at 
Harrow, tili Dr. Sumner’s death. On 
that event, though an under-gradnate, 
and not of age to be ordained, he c'- 
fered himself as a candidate for the 
mastership ; but without success. 
ointment, which, in fact, 
oughit: to have ereated surprise 
nor » was felt so sorely by 
Parr, that he threw up his subordinate 
station, and resolved to embark-in the 
academic line upon his own bottom. 
This bold undertaking he soon after- 
wards carried into effect, by opening 
a boardiag-school at Great-Stanmore, 


. within sight of Harrow ; and so highly 


was he esteemed, that many of ‘the 
junior boys actually followed, to have 
the benefit of his tuition. In 1769 he 
was admitted to holy orders, upon a 
curacy in the neighbourhood of Stan- 
more ; and in 1771 he married a young 
lady of the ancient family of Mau- 
leverer, in Yorkshire. Though this 
alliance did not enrich him with the 
goods of fortune, it proved beneficial 
in other respects ; as the lady was not 
only an excellent manager, but well 
qualified by her classical attainments 
to assist her husband in the labour of 
teaching. The income of a pvivate 
academy being precarious and flue- 
tuating, Mr. Parr was persuaded, in 
1777, to accept the mastership of the 
endowed: grammar-school atColches- 
ter; from whence, in little more than 
a year, he removed to take .charge 
of a similar, but more important, 
foundation in the city of Norwich. 
Here his fame, as an instructor, rose 
high, and he brought up many scho- 
lars who attained considerable emi- 
nence in the literary world. Among 
these was the late Rev. William Beloe, 
who became his assistant iu the school 
at Norwich; though in the memoir of 
his own life, that gentleman has drawn 
a very austere picture of his old pro- 
U 
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ceptor and supérior, who, according 
to that account, was another Orbilius 
in discipline. In 1780 the small crown- 
living of Asterby, in Lincolnshire, was 
bestowed upon Mr. Parr ; who, in the 
year following, took the degree of 
doctor in civillaw, at Cambridge, but 
without any particular mark of dis- 
tinction. It is not a little singular, 
that throughout the whole period of 
his connexion with the University, 
from the time of his being matriculat- 
‘ed up to the completion of his gradua- 
tion, he never once came forward as 
a candidate for the peculiar honours 
of his alma mater. Ata subsequent 
period, indeed, he astounded the 
sophs, tutors, professors, and heads 
of houses, by preaching to them a 
sermon in Greek; to which sort of 
exercise few men, perhaps, besides 
himself, in that famous seat of learn- 
ing, were then equal. What it was 
that stimulated the Doctor to make 
this extraordinary display of his erudi- 
tion, we know not; but a like instance 
never before occurred, we apprehend, 
in a British university. Something of 
the sort took place at Paris in the 
ear 1687, when the learned M. 
lot delivered a Greek discourse 

to the fraternity of the Holy Sepulchre 
of Jerusalem, on the day when that 
society celebrated the anniversary of 
their foundation, in the monastery of 
the Cordeliers. The oration of Lance- 
lot was very short; but that of our 
countryman extended to more than 
half an hour; and, as we have been 
told, for we heard him not ourselves, 
it might have stood a fair comparison 
with the purest discourses of Nazian- 
zen or Chrysostom. Of the utility of 
such exhibitions, however, we, have 
our doubts ; since sermons, to be use- 
fal, should be understood by the whole 
audience, which could not well be the 
case in the presentinstance. For the 
purposes of edification it could have 
no effect; and in the way of example 
it could not operate, since it must 
have been obvious, that, in the whole 
body of hearers, scarcely one would 
ever have occasion to write, much less 
tos Greek. Butthe circumstance 
shewed that the orator was capable 
of doing what no one else had the 
talent to perform; and, in this re- 
spect, the exertion was not a whit bet- 
ter than that made by the learned 
Dr. William Wotton, who, in one 
of the city churches, preached a 
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Welsh sermon, on St. David’s day, to 
convince the ancient Britons that an 
Englishman could rival them in their 
own language. 

About the year 1782, the late Earl 
of Dartmouth, a man of whom it may 
be truly said, that to praise him, is to 
praise virtue itself, introduced Dr, 
Parr in such terms to bishop Lowth, 
that the prelate shortly afterwards 
presented him to a vacant prebend in 
his cathedral of St. Paul’s. This pre- 
ferment was not, at that time, of much 
value, but the possession of it wasa 
mark of distinction; and, as it was 
bestowed by one of the greatest scho- 
lars in Europe, it acquired in that 
respect a double interest. Many 
years subsequent to the death of 
, this prebend, by the 
falling in of the leases, placed Dr. 
Parr in a'state of independence. In 
1783 he gave up the school at Nor- 
wich, and, two years afterwards, ex- 
changed the rectory of Asterby for 
the perpetual curacy of Hatton, near 
Warwick; where, by way of addition 
to the income, which was but small, 
he took a limited number of pupils, 
and continued to do so for the greatest 
part of his life. On some account or 
other, he was induced to quit Hatton 
for Wadinhoe, in Northamptonshire ; 
by an exchange with Dr. Brooke 
Bridges; but being dissatisfied with 
the situation, he returned to the for- 
mer place, as assistant to the new in- 
cumbent. Such was the limited 
routine of the Doctor’s ecclesiastical 
progress, with the exception of the 
rectory of Graffham, in Huntingdon- 
shire, to which he was presented, in a 
very handsome manner, some years 
since, by Sir Francis Burdett. Ithas 
been a matter of wonder with many, 
how aman of such talents and con- 
nexions never attained any higher 
elevation in the church. Uponalittle 
consideration, perhaps, this astonish- 
ment will cease. What was said in 
the like case of Dr. Samuel Ogden, of 
Cambridge, was strictly appropriate 
in regard to Dr. Samuel Parr, for he, 
no more than the other, was a “‘ pre- 
sentable man.” The manners of Parr 
were far from being attractive, and 
though his powers of mind in conversa- 
tion were commanding, those who lis- 
tened to the richness of his language 
with admiration, felt little disposed to 
cultivate his acquaintance. A few, 
indeed, sought his intimacy on account 
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of his varied knowledge, and,others 
attached themselves to him because 
they professed the same political 
creed. Here, again, was another 
remora, to impede his ecclesiastical 
advancement. 

Parr set out at an early period, as 
an avowed partisan, which character 
he maintained throughout the whole 
of his life, without paying any regard 
to common prudence; and, it may be 
truly affirmed also, without properly 
consulting what was due to his pro- 
fession, either as a teacher of youth, 
or the pastor of a parish. It is not 
meant by this remark, to insinuate, 
that a divine or preceptor should look 
with apathy upon the passing events 
of his time ; neither would we deny to 
the clergy the common right of all 
citizens, to take an active part upon 
great and momentous occasions, when 
the public weal is at stake. Patriotism 
is as much the duty of a minister as 
of any other man; but then it must be 
sanctified by purity of motive, tem- 
pered by charity, and regulated in 
such a manner as to avoid giving of- 
fence. 

Tobe a lover of one’s country, it is 
not necessary that a man should be- 


long to a cabal ; and it is quite indeco- 
rous in a preacher of the gospel, to 
enrol himself as a member of tavern 


clubs. At the commencement of the 
last century, such conduct might, and 
no doubt did, tend to ecclesiastical 
preferment; and bishop Hoadley, 
among the rest, was a remarkable in- 
stance of it; but, from the accession 
of his late majesty to the present time, 
there have been few cases wherein 
clergymen have been indebted to their 
political zeal for their promotion to 
the higher dignities of the church. On 
the contrary, those divines who have 
distinguished themselves above their 
brethren by a warm attachment to 
parties in the state, and by engaging 
actively in political disputes, have 
generally, in the end, experienced lit- 
tle gratitude from the men whose cause 
they have zealously espoused. Many 
instances might be adduced of this 
neglect in our own day ; but that of 
Dr. Parr is exactly in point: for when 
the Whigs, to whose club he belong- 
ed, and in whose behalf he had so 
often wielded his magic pen, came 
into power, a clergyman, who had 
been famous only for his pugilistic 
cxerciscs, his establishment of news- 





papers, and his theatrical connexions, 
was covered with honours and loaded 
with preferment, while his great com- 
peer was totally forgotten ! 

It is well observed, by a great 
writer, speaking of these political 
theologians, as he calls them, “ that 
the cause of civil liberty, and civil 
government, gains as little as that of 
religion, by this confusion of duties. 
Those who quit their proper character, 
to assume what does not belong to 
them, are, for the greater part, igno- 
rant both of the character they leave, 
and of the character they assume. 
Wholly unacquainted with the world 
in which they are so fond of meddling, 
and inexperienced in all its affairs, on 
which they pronounce with so much 
confidence, they have nothing of 
politics, but the passions they ex- 
cite.” 

We have been impelled to say thus 
much on a subject which could not be 
altogether avoided, in a biographical 
sketch of such amanas Dr. Parr; but 
there were other circumstances which 
concurred, with what has been already 
mentioned, in keeping him in the 
vestibule, when he might, by a differ- 
ent application of his . extraordinary 
powers, have occupied one of the 
principal stations in the hierarchy. 
What these causes were, will partly 
appear from a review of the literar 
history of Dr. Parr. And here it af- 
fords matter of concern and surprise, 
that, a mind stored with intellectual 
treasures, almost to a degree of luxu- 
riance, should have produced so little, 
comparatively, either in the line of 
theology, general knowledge, or clas- 
sical criticism. The first publication, 
which we can trace to the Doctor with 
any certainty, for most of his perform- 
ances have been issued into the world 
anonymously, or with fictitious appel- 
lations, was a sermon, preached at 
St. Edmund’s Bury, in 1779, for the 
benefit of the charity children of that 
town. The seeond was a sermon, 
preached on the fast day, in 1781, and 
printed in the same year, under the 
name of Phileleutherus Norfolciensis. 
This was followed, in 1786, by a tract 
“on Education, and the Plans pursued 
in Charity Schools.” The next publi- 
cation of Dr. Parr was one that ex- 
cited much notice at the time, and 
merited it on various accounts ; 
though, in the main, it was but a re- 
print of an extremely scarce volume 
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containing three Latin treatises on the 
science of government, written at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
by William Bellenden, or, as he is 
commonly called, Gulielmus Belende- 
nus, a Scotchman, and professor of 
classic literature in the university of 
Paris. 

The late Dr. Warton, of Winches- 
ter, first drew public attention to the 
works of this obscure author, in his 
excelient ‘“‘ Essay on Pope ;” where, 
however, he only glanced at the use 
made of Bellenden’s tracts by Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, in his Life of 
Cicero. | Stimulated by curiosity, Dr. 
Parr sought for this volume, and hav- 
ing ascertained, beyond all doubt, the 
justness of the charge of plagiarism 
against Middleton, he resolved upon 
a republication of the original. This 
design he accomplished in an octavo 
volume, elegantly printed, in 1787. 
The three pieces of Bellenden are, 
** Ciceronis Princeps,”—*“‘ Ciceronis 
Consul,”—and ‘“ Liber de Statuprisci 
Orbis ;”’ and as that author had in- 
tended another work, on a more ex- 
tended scale, under the denomination 
of ** De Tribus Luminibus Romano- 


rum ;” his present editor from thence 
caught the idea of making his preface 
the vehicle of his own political senti- 
ments, in a panegyric upon the three 
luminaries of his party, Fox, Burke, 


and Sheridan. The eloquent preface 
to the tracts of Bellenden was soon 
afterwards published in an English 
translation, and in a separate form; 
but while readers of taste admired its 
spirit, and approved the animadver- 
sions bestowed upon Middleton, for 
his meanness in stealing the finest 
portions of his valuable history from 
a book buried, as he thought, in total 
oblivion; it struck many, that the 
learned editor had himself incurred 
a charge little less serious. 4 

At the time when Dr. Parr sent this 
impassioned performance into the 
world, the public mind was much 
agitated by the charges brought 
against the late governor Hastings, 
and an impeachment of that gentle- 
man was then actually about to com- 
mence, before the highest tribunal of 
the country, for crimes and misde- 
meanors alleged to have been com- 
mitted by him in the East Indies. 
Now, whatever might be the demerit 
of Mr. Hastings, none of the matters 
charged upon him were as yet proved; 
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and no man, in this country, had any 
better authority for believing him 
guilty, than the ipse dixit of his great 
accuser, Mr. Burke. The speeches of 
that wonderful man, in the House of 
Commons, excited great indignation ; 
and when Fox and Sheridan opened 
the following charges, in a strain of 
highly figured declamation, the world 
was reminded of the powerful cffect 
produced by Cicero, in his accusation 
of Verres. But while the business 
as yet stood sub judice lis est, it cer- 
tainly ill became a minister of the 
gospel, or indeed any other man, to 
embark, sponte sua, ina cause of which 
he could know little or nothing but 
from ex-parte pleadings, destitute of 
evidence. 

The next publication of Dr. Parr 
was also calculated to excite mixed 
feelings of admiration and concern. 
Dr. Hurd, the venerable bishop of 
Worcester, having completed his 
long-promised and anxiously expect- 
ed edition of the works of his early 
patron, bishop Warburton, published 
it in a splendid manner in 1787. In 
forming this collection, it so happen- 
ed, for what cause it is impossible to 
account, two of Warburton’s earliest 
performances were omitted. This 
editorial oversight, whether arising 
from want of taste or forgetfulness, 
was certainly no very heinous offence 
in itself; yet it was so treated by 
Parr, who, soon afterwards, supplied 
the deficiency, in a volume entitled 
“Tracts by Warburton and a War- 
burtonian.” In reprinting the neg- 
lected productions of Warburton, a 
service was rendered to literature ; 
but it required some strong reasons 
to justify the revival of two fugitive 
essays, written and published anony- 
mously, by a living author, who had 
himself, long before, endeavoured to 
suppress them. The attachment of 
Hurd to Warburton is weil known, 
and, it cannot be denied, that this 
friendship was marked, at one period, 
by too much servility. Warburton 
was a tyrannical despot in literature, 
who could not bear a rival, but ex- 
pected that all his compatriots should 
take the law from his lips: 

Several persons, equal to him, at 
least, in extent of knowledge, and far 
his superior in genius, spurned at this 
usurpation of arbitrary authority, and 
boldly asserting the right of mental 
freedom, continued to oppose the de- 
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crees of the self-created dictator. 
Among these, were Dr. John Jortin, 
and Dr. Thomas Leland. Dr. Jortin, in 
the last of his “Six Dissertations,’’ven- 
tured to call in question what War- 
burton had laid down as the basis of 
his work on the “ Divine Legation of 
Moses,” that the doctrine of a future 
state did not form a necessary part of 
faith in the ancient world, and that 
the representations of itin Homer and 
Virgil were the mere figments of ima- 
gination. Jortin, on the contrary, 
proved, very clearly, that the two 
poets, whatever additions they might 
have given to this article, by the 
power of imagination, did not invent 
the doctrine itself, which was much 
older than either of them, being re- 
ceived from patriarchal tradition. 
Warburton felt sore for the credit of 
his system, but not being willing to 
hazard his reputation in a rencontre 
with Jortin, of whom he was, in fact, 
afraid, he devolved the task of answer- 
ing him upon Hurd, who performed 
the task more to the satisfaction of 
his employer, than. to that of the 
learned world, in a “‘Seventh Disserta- 
tion, on the Delicacy of Friendship.” 
A few years after this, Warburton 
published his “ Doctrine of Grace,” 
in which he advanced some singular 
parodoxes respecting the inspiration 
of the apostolical writers. These no- 
tions Dr, Leland thought proper to 
controvert, with great modesty, in a 
‘Dissertation on the Principles of 
Human Eloquence ;” to which Hurd 
replied, in a very long and laboured 
letter, containing more : declamation 
than argument, 

It will be seen, that we are far from 
taking the part of either of these 
distinguished prelates ; and, in regard 
to the questions at issue between 
them and their opponents, we have no 
hesitation in expressing our confident 
persuasion, that both Warburton and 
his obsequious apologist stood upon 
fairy ground. Notwithstanding this, 
as the two tracts, written to support 
the dreams of. Warburton, were con- 
signed to obscurity by the author ; 
and as, confessedly, they had nothing 
in them worthy of a better fate, we 
must, in strict justice, condemn the 
conduct of Dr. Parr, in reviving 
them, for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing them the vehicle’ of a coarse 
attack upon the author. They were 
still the property of the bishop, and 





the only two persons ever affected by 
them were no longer in the land of the 
living. For what purpose, therefore, 
could a third person, no way interest- 
ed in matters which had so long pass- 
ed away without notice, make them 
the occasion of a direct insult to the 
only man likely to be made uneasy by 
the republication? 

Dr. Parr, however, was not only at 
the trouble and expense of reprinting 
these forgotten pamphlets ; but ke 
ushered them into the world with a 
dedication to the author, written in a 
strain of furious invective, and inter- 
mixed with a profusion of Greek and 
Latin quotations; some sufficiently 
pointed and well aimed, but the 
greater part inaptly chosen, and as 
indiscreetly applied. It isimpossible 
for any reader of discernment to pe- 
ruse this violent diatribe, withovt, at 
once, seeing that the author was ina 
state of uncommon irritation when he 
delivered it to the world. He appears, 
indeed, like a lion springing from his 
lair to attack the passing traveller, 
not through the impulse of hunger, but 
out of resentment, the cause of which 
may be conjectured, but cannot be 
ascertained. We know that contro- 
versy is apt to grow hot in proportion 
to the lengthened state of the dispute. 
But, in the present case, there was no 
subject of controversy at all between 
the Doctor andthe bishop. They were 
both members of the same college, 
and, till this period, their mutual 
friends were unapprized of any occur- 
rence that could have given rise toa 
coolness on either side. It has been 
supposed, that the prelate was, in 
some way or other, instrumental in 
preventing the advancement of his old 
fellow-collegian ; which offence the 
latter never forgave, and took the first 
opportunity to retaliate. The manner 
in which he performed this, however, 
did less injury to the bishop than to 
himself; for such was the estimable cha- 
racter of Dr. Hurd, among persons of 
all ranks and denominations, that the 
attempt to depreciate him in the pub- 
lic opinion, was generally viewed with 
indignation ; and it is a certain fact, 
that personages of the highest rank, 
who would otherwise have been ready 
to patronize the Doctor, declined do- 
ing so, merely on account of his treat- 
ment of the venerable prelate. 

But his advancement was further 
hindered by the freedom of his lan- 
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age, and the peculiar character of 
is connexions, at the beginning of the 
French revolution. His association 
with Dr. Priestley, and other men of 
distinguished prominence among that 
class: called political reformers, natu- 
rally brought him under suspicion; and 
this made him so unpopular at Bir- 
mingham, that, when the riots broke 
out there, in the summer of 1791, his 
house at Hattoa was actually threat- 
ened with destruction, but was saved, 
very fortunately, by the interposition 
of the military. 

In the following year, a; report hav- 
ing got into circulation, that the re- 
formers at Birmingham were about to 
celebrate the annual return of the 
French revolution, which had already 
produced such dreadful effects, Dr. 
Parr published a small pamphlet, to 
prevent that injudicious measure. To 
this performance, he gave the quaint 
title of “‘ A Letter from Irenopolis to 
the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis; or 
a serious Address to the Dissenters of 
Birmingham. By a member of the 
Established Church.” In this season- 
able remonstrance, the learned author 
endeavoured to moderate the resent- 


ment subsisting between different par- 
ties in religion and politics, by leading 
them to reflect, that the principles 
on which they agreed were of a more 
exalted rank, and of more extensive 
importance, than those on which they 


differed. He, therefore, solemnly 
called upon them to regulate their 
conduct by the sound law of discre- 
tion, and to forbear from any pro- 
ceedings that might disturb public 
tranquillity. 

Of the next publication by Dr. Parr, 
we are sorry not to be able to speak 
in the same unqualified terms of ap- 
probation. At the time when he pro- 
duced the preceding address, the 
flame of discord still raged furiously 
in Birmingham, and the asperity with 
which Dr. Priestley, and his adhe- 
rents, attacked the whole body of the 
clergy of the established church, in 
newspapers and other publications, 
produced replies, in some of which 
Dr. Parr was mentioned with little 
respect. Instead of treating these 
ephemeral squibs with that silent con- 
tempt which became his station in 
the world of literature, the Doctor 
thought proper to fix his suspicions 
upon the Rev. Charles Curtis, rector 
of one of the parishes in Birmingham ; 





and immediately charged him with 
being the author of the offensive para- 
graphs. Mr. Curtis not only denied 
the accusation, but actually took an 
oath that he neither wrote the articles 
fathered upon him, nor knew by whom 
they were composed. With this as- 
severation Dr. Parr ought to have 
been satisfied ; especially as he had 
nothing beyond mere surmise to op- 
pose to a solemn declaration, But 
being resolved not to be convinced, he 
continued, in defiance of every princi- 
ple of natural justice, to maintain that 
the oath of Mr. Curtis was of less 
weight than the circumstantial evi- 
dence which had been adduced against 
him. Influenced by this extraordinary 
persuasion, the Doctor published a 
bulky pamphlet, entitled “A Sequel to 
the Printed Paper lately circulated in 
Warwickshire. By the Rev. Charles 
Curtis, brother to Alderman Curtis, 
a Birmingham Reetor, &c.” In this 
Singular performance, the author, 
after castigating with a heavy hand 
the object of his displeasure, pro- 
ceeded to discuss a great variety 
of important subjects, relating to 
social rights, and the various po- 
litical questions which had arisen 
out of the tremendous revolution 
in France. To this multifarious 
piece was subjoined an excellent 
letter, written by Dr. William Thom- 
son, “‘ on the Nature and End of Civil 
Society ;” which, for depth of thought 
and felicity of illustration, well merit- 
ed the distinction it received. 

In thus tracing the literary course 
of Dr. Parr, it is painful to observe, 
how generally his publications, though 
rich in language, and excellent in ar- 
gumentation, were deformed by the 
acrimony of private resentment. 

Scarcely had he closed his dispute 
with the Birmingham rector, when 
another subject of contention arose, 
of an opposite description. Mr. 
Henry Homer, formerly fellow of Em- 
manuel college, who had materially 
assisted the Doctor in his republica- 
tion of Bellendenus, having under- 
taken a Variorium edition of Horace, 
on amagnificent scale, for the London 
booksellers, naturally called upon his 
friend for aid in the prosecution of 
the work. This was very readily con- 
ceded ; but the health of Mr. Homer 
being indifferent, he took for his 
immediate coadjutor, the late Dr. 
Charles Combe, of the British Muscum. 
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Under the joint management of these 
two gentlemen, the edition went on, 
till the fourth book of the odes was 
advanced in the press, when Mr. 
Homer died. This was in 1791, and 
then Dr. Combe became the sole con- 
ductor of the work, nor does it appear 
that Dr. Parr, after the loss of his 
friend, took the smallest interest 
whatever in the concern. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1794, this edition 
came out in two splendid quarto 
volumes, with a dedication to the 
great Lord Mansfield. A little before 
this, the British Critic had been es- 
tablished by Mr. Archdeacon Nares, 
the Rev. William Jones of Nayland, 
and the Rev. William Beloe. The 
last mentioned gentleman, as we have 
already observed, ‘had been the pupil 
and assistant of Dr. Parr, at Norwich; 
it therefore became an object with 
him, on the institution of the new 
journal, to procure for it occasional 
contributions from his old friend and 
preceptor, The publication of the 
Variorum Horace was just adapted 
to give an eclat to the review, and, at 
the same time, to gratify the private 
feelings of Dr. Parr. Accordingly 
an article on the edition appeared in 
the third volume of the Critic, and 
extended to seventy-one closely print- 
ed pages. Perhaps a more valuable 
body of classical criticism and pro- 
found remarks cannot be found in 
any language ; but it is obvious, 
throughout the whole of this volumin- 
ously laboured performance, that the 
author’s aim was to demolish the 
reputation of the work on which 
it was expended. In this he so com- 
pletely succeeded, that Dr. Combe 
was compelled to print.a “‘ Narrative 
of Facts relative to the Behaviour of 
Dr. Samuel Parr ;” who. was accused 
of having acted with duplicity through- 
out the whole period of his connexion 
with Mr. Homer, as far, at least, as re- 
garded the edition of Horace. This 
pamphlet immediately called forth a 
reply from Dr. Parr, under the title of 
“Remarks on the Statement of Dr. 
Charles Combe. By an occasional 
writer in the British Critic :” in which 
the most serious articles of charge 
were satisfactorily refuted ; and here 
the dispute terminated. 

Soon after this, public curiosity was 
roused in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, by the pretended discovery of a 
number of manuscripts, purporting to 





be the genuine prodnctions of Shak- 
speare. These papers drew crowds 
of visitors to the house of the fortu- 
nate proprietor, Mr. Samuel Ireland, 
in Norfolk-street, and, among the rest, 
Dr. Parr became a frequent visitor, 
and a zealous believer in the authen- 
ticity of the literary relics. He even 
went so far as to subscribe his name, 
in attestation of his firm conviction 
that the entire collection of plays, 
poems, letters, and other documents, 
emanated from the genius of the im- 
mortal bard whose name they bore, 
At length, the spell was dissolved, and 
Dr. Parr, as the great Samuel John- 
son had done before him, in the case 
of Lauder, assisted in drawing up an 
apologetic confession for the unhappy 
person through whom he owned he 
had been so grossly imposed upon. 
Here, by the bye, it deserves notice, 
that, though the acute Richard Porson 
seemed to think the Shakspearian 
papers genuine, yet, when called upon 
by Parr to follow his example, he 
said, ‘‘ No, Doctor; you know I have 
scruples against subscription to arti- 
cles of faith.” 

Hitherto we have seen little of Dr. 
Parr in his clerical character; but, in 
the spring of 1801, he drew general 
attention in the metropolis, by his fa- 
mous Spital sermon, preached at 
Christ Church, Newgate-street, before 
Harvey Christian Combe, Esq. the 
Lord Mayor. The church, though 
large, was crowded to excess, and the 
Doctor gratified the more intelligent 
portion of his hearers by a discourse, 
in which he happily combated the 
delusive dogmas of those philosophers 
who-ascribe all benevolence and jus- 
tice to a selfish principle. This ser- 
mon was soon afterwards printed, 
with a number of curious notes, many 
of which, however, have little relation 
to the main subject. On the appear- 
ance of this volume, it was attacked, in 
atone of indignant sarcasm, by Mr. 
William Godwin, who, ‘conceiving 
himself to have-been alluded to in the 
discourse and notes, retorted upon 
the author the charge of inconsistency. 

In 1808, Dr. Parr printed a sermon, 
preached on the preceding fast-day, 
in his parish church of Hatton ; and, 
the year following, he ushered into 
the world two heterogeneous volumes, 
under the title of ‘“‘ Characters of the 
late Charles James Fox, selected, and 
in part written, by Philopatris Varvi- 
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censis.” The first volume contains va- 
rious panegyrics upon the great states- 
man, which appeared soon after his 
death in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. To these characters, few of 
which were worth preserving as com- 
positions, one was added by the Doc- 
tor himself, written in an admirable 
style, and superior to all the rest. 
The second volume is made up of 
notes, printed in a smaller type, and 
some of them, particularly that on 
penal law, well worthy of a more con- 
spicuous situation. 

In 1823, Dr. Parr edited, with ap- 
propriate notes, four scarce sermons, 
two by the learned Dr. John Taylor, 
and the others by two successive 
bishops of London, Dr. Hayter and 
Dr. Lowth. With this publication, we 
close our notice of the literary per- 
formances of our author, as far as 
they have come to our knowledge; 
but it is possible, as he generally sent 
his productions into the world without 
a name, that one or two fugitive 
meers may have escaped our inquiry. 

e Doctor, we know, contributed 
very liberally to the works of some 
distinguished writers, particularly the 
Bamptonian Lectures, delivered at 
Oxford in 1784, by Dr. Joseph White. 
We have reason to think, also, that 
occasionally, though not latterly, he 
wrote for the Monthly Review; and 
it is certain that several of his papers 
are in the Classical Journal published 
by Mr. Valpy. In 1804, the Doctor 
lost his old and most intimate friend, 
Lord Chedworth, whose singular dis- 
posal of his property to entire stran- 
gers, became the subject of a litigation 
respecting the sanity of the testator. 
In the course of this law-suit, Dr. 
Parr, who had been led to expect a 
considerable legacy from his lordship, 
gave such a testimony as to incur 
some strong animadversions. 

Such is the brief outline of the life 
of this eminent scholar, who, for ex- 
tent and variety of knowledge, has 
left few equals, and no superiors. He 
closed his mortal career at Hatton, on 
Sunday, the 5th of March, in his 
eightieth year. 

The Doctor was twice married, and 
by his first lady he had several chil- 
dren, two only of whom grew to matu- 
rity, but neither survived him. Sarah, 
the eldest, became the wife of John 
Wynne, Esq. of Garthmeilo, in Den- 
bighshire ; the youngest, Catherine, 





died unmarried. The second wife of 
the Doctor was Mary, sister of the Rev. 
James Eyre, of Solihull, by whom he 
had no issue. 

It has been observed, and, we have 
reason to believe, very justly, that the 
long residence of Dr. Parr at Hatton, 
was spent in diligently performing all 
the duties of a parish priest, in assist- 
ing, advising, and befriending the 
poor; in the exercise of a generous 
hospitality ; in encouraging and pa- 
tronizing merit; in communicating 
knowledge, whenever required, from 
his own inexhaustible stores ; in con- 
tributing, by a most extensive corre- 
spondence, to the general illumination 
of the literary world; in manifesting, 
by his words and deeds, that he culti- 
vated a spirit of unbounded philan- 
thropy, as the practical essence of our 
holy religion, and in endeavours to 
promote, from the pulpit and the 
press, whatever is most conducive to 
the public and private welfare of man- 
kind. 

Of the liberality of Dr. Parr we 
could give many instances, but shall 
content ourselves with only mention- 
ing his uncommon generosity towards 
the late Mr. Maurice, of the British 
Museum. When the Doctor heard of 
the distressed state into which the 
mother of Mr. Maurice had fallen, by 
imprudently marrying a worthless 
man; he took this youth into his 
house at Stanmore, though he could 
ill afford such a charge at that time. 
After supporting and giving his pro- 
tegé an excellent education, he pro- 
cured for him an exhibition at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself in a manner 
which gave great satisfaction to his 
patron and superiors. 

In regard to the literary character 
of Dr. Parr, we shall content our- 
selves with observing, that his style 
was vigorous and copious; but some- 
what too glittering in phraseology, 
and affected in construction. Like 
Dr. Johnson, he was excessively at- 
tached to antithesis ; but he did not, 
in imitation of that great writer, seek 
new words to express common ideas ; 
neither did he often indulge in archa- 
isms, and epithets compounded from 
the learned languages. The Latin of 
Dr. Parr is such as would have com- 
manded admiration in the purest 
ages of Roman literature. 

J. W. 
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ERAS OF PARTICULAR SGRRORS' IN 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


(Concluded from col. 258.) 


1090. Priests, who let fall the host, 
were enjoined penance.—All the faith- 
ful obliged to commanicate at Easter. 
—A decree in England against the 
marriage of priests. 

1102, Anselm, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by the pope's command, re- 
fused to consecrate bishops nominated 
by the king. Anselm was banished ; 
bat, after the death of king Henry, the 
pope's nomination was introduced,— 
Boniface the Eighth excommunicated 
Philip of France, and interdicted his 
kingdom; at length deprived him of 
his throne, and gave it to the emperor 
Albert, depriving all those clergy who 
held their benefices from the king.— 
Tithes were extended to fisheries, 
wool, bees, hay.—Donations from 
public sinners were to be received by 
the Church, in extenuation of their 
crimes.—Rome was crowded with 
clergy who held no livings, in order to 
obtain them; and by those who had 
livings, that they. might be removed to 
superior benefices, or other promo- 
tions in the Church. These latter were 
obliged, in the first place, to purchase 
the indulgence of absenting themselves 
from their cures.—Commendams were 
invented, whereby an elective bene- 
fice was given, on a vacancy, for a 
time, by patronage, postponing the 
effect of the election.—The crusades 
were devised, and poured much of the 
wealth of Europe into the coffers of 
the pope; and also raised his power, 
as commander-in-chief over all the 
kings and princes who led their armies 


. to Jerusalem. The clergy, preaching 


against the infidels, raised a fund to 
extirpate them; and the pope reserved 
the sovereign command of the armies 
by his legates, who became lords and 
rotectors of all the crasaders.—The 
inquisition was established.—Gra- 
tian’s collection of canon laws was 
confirmed.—The emperor Henry and 
his empress went to Rome, to be 
crowned by the pope. They took an 
oath to defend the Church, and the 
Patrimony of St. Peter ; and the pope 
anointed them. Then the pope sat in 
the pontifical chair, with the imperial 
crown between his feet, the emperor 
went on his knees, and bowed down 
his head; and when the pope put on 
the crown, he threw it off again with 
76.—VOL, VII. 
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his foot, to shew that he could take it 
as well as give it; then a cardinal 
lifted it up, and put it first on the 
emperor’s head, and then on the em- 
press, who were then led out to a grand 
entertainment, superior to any that 
had been seen in Europe. 

1123. Remission of sins granted to 
pilgrims and crusaders to the Holy 
Land; and those who, being crossed 
by the pope as crusaders, relinquish- 
ed their purpose, were excommuni- 
cated. 

1139. The tenth general council de- 
clared the decrees of pope Peter of 
Leon to be null and void. 

1150, Two military orders of monks 
were appointed: one, Saint, John of 
Jerusalem, to take care of pilgrims in 
that city; the other Templars, to es- 
cort them on their road.—The Bene- 
dictine monks were highly privileged. 
—Certain sins were reserved ,exclu- 
sively for the pope’s pardon, 

1198. The inquisition was extended. 

1209. The Albigenses were perse- 
ented by the inquisitors,—Boniface 
VIII. instituted a jubilee to be heldin 
Rome once every hundred years, and 
granted plenary indulgences to all who 
attended it, and visited the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, The pore 
appeared richly dressed at the jubilee, 
sometimes in his pontificals, and at 
other times in the imperial robes.— 
The pope possessed the collation of 
benefices to a great part of the west- 
ern church. 

1232. The rich benefices in England 
being possessed by the Italians, chiefly 
of the city of Rome, the English clergy 
and military men associated to expel 
them, and levied contributions on their 

roperties. The pope commanded the 

ing, under pain of excommunication, 
to chastise the association with tem- 
poral arms, and the bishops to excom- 
municate them ; but neither was done. 
The pope’s kinsman, Martin, was sent 
to England to enforce it, but he was 
driven out of the kingdom. It was 
computed that the pope drew as much 
revenue out of England as the king of 
England; viz. 60,000 marks yearly. 

1253. The pope required the bishop 
of Lincoln to confer a benefice on a 
Genoese ; which he refused to do. He 
was then excommunicated, but died 
before the sentence was executed. 
The. pope ordered his corpse to be 
taken out of the grave; which the 
king refused. ' 
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1258. Pope Alexander VI. excom- 
municated the archbishop of York, 
who, in return, wrote a pious letter to 
the pope, exhorting him to refrain 
from these innovations.—Cardinals 
Obtained the privilege of holding all 
sorts of benefices, either secalar or 
ecclesiastic.—The pope’s dispensa- 
tion was sufficient for holding any 
number of benefices, contrary to the 
rules of the Church.—The councils of 
Pisa, Constance, and Basil, decreed 
that the pope’s spiritual supremacy is 
subject to the decrees of councils ; and 
the French church inferred, that he 
had no right to interfere in national 
privileges.—The preaching brothers 
were established, to oppose the Albi- 

enses. They were called Jacobins, 
from the name of their monastery in 
Paris. The Augustine hermits, the 
Missions, Carmelites, Mary of Mercy, 
Servites, and Celestins, became so 
numerous, that pope Gregory X. for- 
bade the establishment of new orders. 

1212. Bowing at the name of Jesus 
was now introduced into the practice 
of the Church, by the decree of the 
second council of Lyons. 

1214. Pope Honorius ordered the 
form of kneeling at the communion to 
‘be observed in the Church. 

1215. ‘Auricular confession was de- 
clared necessary to salvation, by the 
council of Lateran.—The doctrine of 

‘transubstantiation was made an article 
of the Catholic faith, in the Lateran 
council. Thus ended acontroversy of 
400 years, concerning the nature of 
‘the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

1245. The twentieth ‘part of the 
revenues of all ecclesiastical benefices 
‘were decreed to the pope, by the coun- 
cil of Lyons, for opposing the Greeks, 
Tartars, and Saracens.—The pope ex- 
communicated the emperor Frederic, 
and dispossessed him of his empire, 
for withholding this contribution.— 
The papal power was removed from 
Rome to Avignon, for seventy years. 
—Boniface IX. declared himself to be 
sovereign lord in temporals and 
spirituals, and exacted annates ; that 
is,one year’s revenue cf every bishop- 
ric and abbey at each instalment ; but 
king Philip, of France, burnt the 
pope’s bull, and wrote a letter to in- 
form him, that he had no right to the 
above claim or title. 

1316. John XXII. levied one year’s 
-value off every living above twenty- 
four ducats. 





ote 


1373. King Edward of England, 
prevailed on pope Gregory II. to 
abolish the annates. 

1378. A schism at Rome. Two 
popes were elected, and maintained 
their dignities by every possible ex- 
action. Simony became a public 
trade; both popes held an open mar- 
ket for the sale of benefices.—Pope 
Urban declared, that no presentation 
to a living should be good, where the 
value was not expressed, that the an- 
nates might be valued, and the price 
of the sale regulated.—Germany re- 
fused to submit to tlie reservations. 
Innocent the VI.‘sent his legate there, 
to compound for the first-fruit, and 
granted new bulls for certain sums, 
from such clergy as had obtained liv- 
ings by episcopal collations ; but the 
emperor Charles IV. forbade him.— 
Many valuable books were curtailed 
of those passages that asserted the in- 
dependence of nations; and several 
were printed with alterations and ad- 
ditions, to serve the aggrandizement 
of the pope’s power. 

1367. The order of Jesuits was*ton- 
firmed by pope Urban V. the order of 
St. Saviour, and St. Ambrose. 

1408. The king of France withdrew 
from the supremacy to either of the 
two reigning popes. 

1409. A third pope was elected, and 
France consented to his spiritual go- 
vernment with restrictions. 

1417. At the council of Constance, 
one of the popes, John XXIII. fled, 
and renounced the tiara. The other 
two were deposed, and Martin V. was 
elected at the general council; April, 
1418. This council condemned John 
Huss to be burnt. The French de- 
clared they would not obey this pope, 
unless the king of France had the 
power of refusing certain tributes to 
Rome. The pope agreed to these con- 
ditions at first, but having made a 
party in his favour, in 1422, he enfore- 
ed the payments. The pope’s friends, 
in France, were imprisoned for this, 
and when the pope interdicted Lyons, 
the government ordered that no atten- 
tion should be paid to the interdict, 
3424. 

1431. The council of Basil abolished 
these taxes. Rome and the pope pro- 
tested against their decrees. He dis- 
solved the council. The council de- 
prived the pope of his office, and chose 
another. France and Germany ad- 
hered to the council against the pope. 
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1438. France established the elec- 
tion of all the church dignitaries.—It 
was again determined that the pope 
was subject to a general council ; but 
it was opposed by the pope.— Resigna- 
tions were now permitted, contrary to 
the previous custom, and this increas- 
ed the revenue from selling benefices 
at Rome. 

1448. A compromise was made, di- 
viding the collation to benefices be- 
tween the pope and the electors.—Leo 
X. agreed to confer the benefices in 
France upon the person nominated by 
the king. This was ta take it from the 
electors of bishops and abbots, in 
cathedrals and colleges.—For a hun- 
dred years past, the popes endeavour- 
ed to wrest the collation of bishops 
from kings, and to give it to chapters, 
but now, as the chapters obtained light 
from searching the scriptures, and a 
desire of reforming the abuses and 
corruptions of the Church; Pius II. 
and five of his successors, endeavoured 
to take the election from the chapters, 
and give it to the kings. Thus the 
doctrines of Rome change according 
to the ecclesiastical policy of the day ! 

1445, The council of Rouen decreed 
against various errors, (see Dupin, 
vol. iii. p. 300,) forbidding the variety 
of attributes to the power of the Vir- 
gin, such as pity, consolation, grace, 
&c. and the lucrative trade of exhibit- 
ing relics. 

1420. The council of Constance de- 
creed that the sacrament, instituted 
by bread and wine, should be abolish- 
ed, and the laity should henceforth 
only receive bread. 

1439, The sacraments in the Church 
of Rome were declared to be seven in 
number, by the council of Florence.— 
The Reformation caused the people to 
withdraw from the dominion of the 
pope in part of Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, Holland, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, all England, Scot- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia. 
—Those who adhered to Rome were 
also reformed in doctrine and dis- 
cipline, particularly in the doctrine of 
the pope’s infallibility. Charles V. 
of Germany, decided religious points 
judicially, instead of referring them 
to Rome. 

1522. Adrian VI. wrote to the duke 
of Saxony, and other princes, to ex- 
tirpate the heretics (Protestants) by 
fire and sword. 

1546. Part of the council of Trent 





endeavoured, in vain, to reform the 
corruptions in the Church of Rome ; 
the pope gained a majority of votes 
against it. 

1540. The Jesuits aided the pope, 
and received great privileges.—The 
German princes instigated to wa 
war against the Protestants, sold 
many churches, to raise funds for that 
purpose, and thus spoliated a part of 
the Church they proposed to main- 
tain. At the council of Trent, the fa- 
vourers of the Reformation were not 
allowed to state the reasons of their 
protesting against the errors of the 
Church of Rome ; and the council be- 
came subservient to the pope, decree- 
ing that healone should reform abuses, 
and explain the meaning of the de- 
crees ; but France, Spain, and Hun- 
gary refused compliance with these 

ecrees, unless with restrictions. 

1547. The diet of Augsburg approv-~ 
ed the council of Trent, 

1549. The emperor was to preside 
at a renewal of the council of Trent, 
and the Protestants were to be allowed 
to state the reasons of their discontent, 
but nothing was done, except the con- 
firmation of errors,—that communion 
in one kind was sufficient, with ana- 
themas against all who denied the 
real presence, iransubstantiation, and 
the adoration of the host. 

1552. In the fourteenth session, the 
council refused to hear the Protestants, 
notwithstanding the promise made 
to the emperor; but an audience was 


given to the ambassadors of Saxony, 
anda safe-conduct ted to some 
few Protestants of Wirtemberg and 


Bohemia. The landgrave of Hesse 
was enlarged, some banished minis- 
ters recalled, and liberty of conscience 

ranted under certain circumstances. 

e lucrative licenses for clandestine 
marriages were now forbidden, the 
bad consequences became so enor- 
mous. 

1555, The diet of Augsburg decreed 
liberty of conscience, though the pope 
would have opposed it by the sword, 
but that he was engaged in quarrels 
with some secular princes. 

1558. The pope informed queen 
Elizabeth that she had been very bold 
to take the crown without his leave. 
He afterwards excommunicated her, 
which did no harm, except to make 
the nation more decided for reforma- 
tion. 

1561. The pope invited protestant 
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princes to the council of Trent, and 
sent an abbot to queen Elizabeth, but 
she forbade him from entering : her 
dominions. The council ordered the 
protestant books to be suppressed, 
and referred the most important dis- 
utes to Rome, carrying the question 
by a majority of pensionary bishops 
from Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 
1563. The French demanded of the 
pope to reform thirty-four abuses, 
ointed out by them, in the Church of 
ome,—The council of Trent con- 
cluded without making any effectual 
reform, but confirming the errors, and 
asserting the pope’s supremacy even 
to dispense with the canon laws of 
the Church. There were, at this ses- 
sion, one hundred and fifty members 
from Italy, forty from Spain and 
France; at the close of it, a few from 
Germany, Hungary,and Poland; none 
from England, Sweden, Denmark, or 
the Netherlands. In December, the 
pope issued a bull, forbidding, under 
pain of excommanication, any com- 
mentaries or observations on the coun- 
cil, referring all doubts to himself. 
—The French ambassador entered a 
protest against every regulation of 
civil affairs inthat council. The Index 
Expurgatorius was compiled, in two 
folio volumes, containing objection- 
able passages in religious books, for 
the purpose of having these books 
curtailed accordingly, in the libraries 
of colleges and monasteries, through- 
out the Church. The Index, con- 
taining these passages, is still extant, 
but the books are lost in oblivion ; and 
it proves the condemned passages to 
be no heresy against the holy scrip- 
tures, but many of them are most ex- 
cellent, and worthy of preservation.— 
The pope ordered the tribunal of the 
inquisition to proceed against the 
French church. Missions were em- 
ployed to suppress prohibited books; 
and the Jesuits were employed to in- 
trigue against sovereigns who claimed 
a jurisdiction in spiritual affairs.—The 
pope attempted, again, an universal 
empire in the remains of his Church, 
for the purpose of opposing the Pro- 
testants, but he was defeated by the 
sovereigns of Europe.. The Protest- 
ants were persecuted in Germany, 
France, and Hungary. Many missions 
were sent among the heathen nations, 
to fill up the void made in the Latin 
cherch by the reformation in Europe. 
These missions prospered for some 





time, but were expelled as soon as 
the heathen governments perceived 
the claims of Rome. 

1611. The pope decreed, that no 
writings should be published on grace 
or free-will ; yet many treatises after- 
wards appeared.—The pope interdict- 
ed the republic of Venice; but the 
dispute ended in favour of the rights 
of nations. 

1653. Jansenism, in France, produ- 
ced the division of the clergy in Paris. 

1680. It was determined in France, 
that national governments are not sub- 
ject to the pope in temporal affairs ; 
and that the pope’s judgment is not 
infallible, unless followed by the con- 
sent of the Church.—Austria, Poland, 
France, Spain, Portagal, and Italy, 
and half Switzerland, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, chiefly adhere to Rome. 

1749. The king of Portugal received 
the title of Most Faithful from the pope. 

1713. The pope issued a ball re- 
garding the controversy between the 
Jansenists and Dominicans, to estab- 
lish his own authority. It gave ge- 
neral dissatisfaction, and contained 
opinions that were stigmatized as 
heterodox, in Fraace, Germany, and 
Holland.—The Jesuits were expelled 
from France and Portugal. They 
assert that the pope alone is infallible, 
but this was disclaimed by pepe 
Adrian, and denied by Bellarmine and 
the Jansenists.—The pope is styled 
His Holiness, God’s Vicegerent, 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, Prince of 
apostles, and Father of all the kings 
of the earth. All these titles are cen- 
trary to the tenor of the holy scrip- 
tures.—He holds three keys, for abso- 
jution, excommunication, and infalli- 
bility ; and wears a triple crown, ‘as 
Priest, Emperor, and King ; contrary 
to the precepts and example of the 
apostle Peter.—The council of Trent 
declared oral tradition of the Chureh of 
Rome equal in authority to the holy 
scriptures.—Pope Gregory asserted, 
that the decretals of popes, and de- 
crees of councils, are of equal authority 
with the scriptures.—The voluminous 
collections of decretals of popes, de- 
crees of councils, bulls, and canon 
laws, in folio volumes, are so niulti- 
fatious, as to hecome obsolete, except 
among lawyers; but they ali resolve 
into this practical effect, tending to 
give unlimited power to the priest 
over his flock, and to the pope over 
the priest. This general spirit of 
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dominion, prevailing, as far as the 
lay people will permit, together with 
the celebration of mass, and various 
means of getting money from the peo- 
ple, reduces the view of popery to a 
few simple facts, of which the first 
and most important, viz. the pope’s 
indefinite supremacy, makes popery 
inimical to a protestant government. 

The doctrines of the Romish Church 
which are added to those held by Pro- 
testants, are twelve :—1. Belief in 
traditions. 2. The scriptures arenot to 
be understood but by the Church. 3. 
The seven sacraments, of which Pro- 
testants hold only the two which were 
instituted by Christ, viz. baptism, and 
the supper of the Lord ; the other five 
are these: confirmation, penance, 
extreme unction, orders, and ma- 
trimony. The 4th is, that the 
doctrine of original sin, and justifica- 
tion, is to be held according to the 
council of Trent; that is, to except the 
Virgin from the consequences of the 
fall of Adgm, and to obtain salvation 
by the merit of good works. 5. That 
the sacrifice of the mass is a propitia- 
tion for the living and the dead, and 
that in the eucharist there is a conver- 
sion of bread into the body of Christ, 
and of wine into his blood, without 
altering the outward form of bread 
and wine. 6.That the body and blood 
are taken in bread alone, in these 
words of the council of Constance, 
“ Although Christ instituted and ad- 
ministered to his disciples this vener- 
able sacrament under both kinds, of 
bread and wine, yet this council ac- 
counts it a law that cannot be reject- 
ed, that the laity shall take it only in 
the kind of bread.” 7. Of purgatory; 
the souls kept there receive help by 
the suffrage of the faithful. 8. The 
worshipping of saints, reigning with 
Christ, and their relics to be had in 
veneration, 9. The images of Christ, 
the Virgin, and other saints, ought to 
be had, and retained with due honour 
and veneration. 10. The use of in- 
dulgences is beneficial. 11. The supre- 
macy of the Church of Rome, and 
obedience to the pope ; in which is 
taught, that to be subject to the Ro- 
man pontiff is absolutely necessary to 
salvation. 12. To believe all canons 
and councils, and to condemn what 
they have condemned.—These articles 
were held by oath on the peril of 
damnation, as the Catholic faith, in the 
year 1500, although, neither before 





nor since, have they been held univer- 
sally as necessary to salvation, the 
Nicene creed being the only test of 
doctrine, on receiving a convert to 
popery, in many parts of Europe.— 
The obvious tendency of these twelve 
articles is, to seduce them from the 
instruction of God’s word, and. bring 
them under the yoke of a blind obedi- 
ence to the word of man. They give 
the priest power over the soul, body, 
and worldly property of man in time, 
together with power over his soul in 
eternity ; and this power is to be ex- 
ercised for money, and therefore the 
rich wicked man may look forward 
to commit crimes .with less horror, 
than if he had the scriptares of trath 
for his guide. Human absolution, 
indulgences, purgations, and propitia- 
tory masses, for money, smooth the 
path of the wicked, and leave their 
souls a prey to the enemy of mankind. 
The worship of saints and . angels 
supersedes the worship of God, and 
supposes him a God afar off. 

Prayers by reiteration on beads, ac- 
cording to number, as a m 
excercise, such as may be performed by 
wooden clock-work-moved automa- 
tons, utterly destroys the possibility of 
praying with the understanding in 
spirit and in truth; for it implies the 
worst doctrine of natural religion, that 
salvation is not of grace, but of the 
merit of works. The choice of fish 
food, or abstaining from flesh, is an 
observance which has an undue value 
placed on it; and many Romanists, 
in obeying that precept of the priest 
to the letter, think themselves good 
es while they are living in 

isobedience to the most im t 
precepts of the word of God. The 
mass, and prayers in Latin, which are 
understood by very few of the people, 
leave without a meaning the worship 
of the greater number, who are alto- 
gether illiterate. The mass isto them 
the exhibition of a pantomime, and the 
truth of the gospel is obscured by the 
painting and sculpture. 

But, notwithstanding these absurdi- 
ties and daring innovations, not one 
error is acknowledged by the Romish 


church. In all the contentions of its 
advocates, its presumptious claim to 
infallibility is neither disallowed nor 
abated. Their demands are arged with- 
out any concession, and withnearly the 
same arrogance that marked its charac- 
ter in the former periods of its history. 
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BSSAYS TO THE JEWS. 
(Continued from col. 245.) 


Essay III. the Calling of Abra- 
ham, and the grant of the land of 
Canaan to him and his posterity. 

In the xiith chapter of Genesis, at 

the beginning, we are informed that 

Abraham received a command and 

promise to this effect, before he left 

Ur of the Chaldees: Get thee out of thy 

—- and from thy kindred, and 

Srom thy father’s house, unto a land that 

Iwill shew thee. And I will make of 

thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 

and make thy name great; and thou 
shalt be a blessing. And I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee; and in thee shall all 

Samilies of the earth be blessed. 

This calling of Abraham was not 
— of the greatest importance in it- 
self, in as much as that, by means 
thereof, provision was made for main- 
taining the purity of the church of God, 
in — to the prevailing idolatry 
of times, but also, in that it was 
emblematical of the gracious sove- 
reignty of God, in effectually calling 
all Abraham’s spiritual children from 
the kingdom of Satan to that of his 
own dear Son. But there seems to 
have been another, a higher, and yet 
more important object, if we may so 
speak, to be obtained by it ; and that 
was, the accomplishment of that pro- 
mise, on which not only the purity, 
but the very existence of the church 
depended. That Satan, who had se- 
duced and ruined mankind, should 
himself be ruined and destroyed by 
one born in our nature, was evidently 
foretold in that well-known passage, 
*¢ The seed of the woman shall bruise 


the head of the serpent,” Gen. iii. 15.° 


As yet, however, the promise had re- 
mained in its original and general form, 
till God assured Abraham, that he in- 
tended to make him the illustrious pro- 
genitor of this most illustrious person- 
age. Hence his descendants, particu- 
larly that branch through whom the 
promised seed was io come, were to be 
separated and distinguished from all 
the other nations of the earth. And that 
this end might be the more effectually 
obtained, the great founder of that 
peculiar people was himself separated 
from his kindred and his father’s house, 
long ere any of them were yet born. 
The next transaction with Abraham 
respects the promise of the land of 


Canaan. It took place, first, upon 
Abraham’s arrival in that country, 
and afterwards upon his separation 
from Lot. The first is contained in 
the 7th verse of the xiith chapter of 
Genesis, the other in the next chapter, 
from the 14th to the 17th verse inclu- 
sive. Amd the Lord appeared unto 
Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I 
give this land, ver. 7th. And (chap. 
xiii. ver. 14th,) the Lord said unto 
Abram, after that Lot was separated 
Srom him, Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the e where t art, 
northward, southward, and east- 
ward, and westward, for all the land 
which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever. Arise, walk 
through the land, in the length of it, and 
in the breadth of it, for I will give it 
unto thee. 

Concerning the first or literal mean- 
ing of this promise, as Dr. Macknight 
observes, there can be no doubt; as 
little can there be any doubt concern- 
ing its fulfilment to Abraham’s natural 
seed, according to thut meaning. But 
it appears to me a very important 

uestion to ascertain what might be 
the design of God, in granting any 
particular region of the earth as a 
temporal inheritance to his people. If 
he had had no particular or special 
design in it, but meant merely to as- 
sure them, that, in addition to the 
salvation of their souls, he would also 
provide for their bodily wants; might 
not the general promise that was given 
to Noah, or something of a similar 
nature, have answered the purpose? 

In speaking of the calling of Abra- 
ham from his kindred and father’s 
house, we observed, that one principal 
reason of this appeared to be, to mark 
him out in an especial manner as the 
great progenitor of the Messiah. And 
we conceive it was expressly to pre- 
pare the way for the accomplishment 
of this grand event, that ever the land 
of Canaan was promised fora posses- 
sion to him and his posterity. Had it 
been part of the plan of God, to have 
fulfilled the promise concerning the 
seed which was to be the Saviour of 
the world, immediately, or within a 
very limited period after it was de- 
livered, there would have been no 
necessity for such a grant of temporal 
possessions as we sec here to have 
been given. But when it was not to 
be accomplished till many generations 





afterwards ; “not till Israel had multi- 
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plied and increased as the dust of the 
earth ; yea, not till He who was to 
come should be typified in all his 
‘threefold offices—by a regularly in- 
stituted priesthood—and by a succes- 
sion of prophets and kings, who should 
both verbally, and also by their ac- 
tions, describe his character and work 
in all their parts; and thus, that he 
might not only be distinguished as the 
seed of Abraham, but the distinguished 
Personage of that seed,—such a con- 
stitution as that of a temporal inberit- 
ance became absolutely necessary. 
That the above view is correct, ap- 
pears, further, from the. circumstance, 
that the promise was not given to 
Abraham as a solitary individual, but 
to his seed likewise. And it is further 
corroborated still, when itis consider- 
ed, that by the event, it appears, that 
it was rather for the sake of the seed, 
and that at a considerably distant 
period, than for Abraham himself, 
that the promise was given. Neither 
Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, ever 
inherited this promise, or saw it fal- 


filled. Yea, were they not distinctly |. 


told that they never should, nor any of 
their descendants, till four hundred 
years had run their round! Gen. xv. 
13—16. Why, then, was such a pro- 
mise ever granted orintroduced in the 
covenant with Abraham? Was is not 
a new thing in the church, to which 
nothing similar ever had been, or 
should be in any succeeding period to 
the end of the world? Does it not, 
then, appear almost.to a demonstra- 
tion, from the singularity of the cir- 
camstance, on the one hand, 
from its occurring at the time ‘that 
the promise of a Saviour was restrict- 
ed to a particular family, oa the other ; 
and when to these are added, 
special care which Providence always 
manifested in securing their posses- 
sion of that land till the Saviour came; 
that this was the particular design for 
which the promise of it was given? 
There is but one thing, that I know 
of, which seems to militate against 
this view, that is, the land of Canaan 
being promised to Abraham and his 
descendants for an everlasting posses- 
sion. The clause ‘ everlasting’ seems, 
no doubt, to extend their possession 
of that land far beyond the period to 
which we have referred. But it ought 
to be observed, that, as it regards a 
subject, which in its nature cannot 
signify an absolute eternity, it must 





therefore be e ned by other pas- 
sages of a similar nature, where the 
same word occurs, concerning the 
duration of which there is no doubt. 
It is the same word in the Hebrew, 
namely, py, which is used frequentl 
to signify time indefinitely, as well 
as future; * and which occurs in 
all those passages, in the Mosaic 
ritual, where the various ordinances 
are said to be given for a satute for 
ever. Hence, though the same word 
donotes eternity, in the strict and 
absolute sense, when applied to sub- 
jects which will evidently bear that 
meaning,(as the eternity of God, for 
instance, Psalm xc.2.) yet when em- 
ployed in the vague or general sense, 
as in the case before us, its true signi- . 
fication can only be ascertained, either 
by ranging the subject to which it is 
applied, with that class of subjects to 
which it naturally belongs, or by ex- 
amining the history ef providence, in 
order to determine whether the event, 
to which it alludes, be already past, or 
is yet to come. For various reasons, 
afterwards to be specified, I would 
class the everlasting possession of the 
land of Canaan, here guaranteed to 
Abraham and his. descendants, with 
the statutes and ordinances instituted 
by Moses; all ef which, it is well 
known, though likewise termed ever- 
lasting, were abrogated and done 
away by the coming of Christ. If 
this arrangement be accurate, it will 
hence follow, that the Israelites’ pos- 
session of the land of Canaan, though 
termed ‘eternal’ in the grant, would 


and | likewise terminate at the same time. 


Accordingly, when we have recourse to 
the other method of determining points 
of this nature, to wit, the investigation 


the | of history, which is, in other words, an 


illustration of the eternal purposes of 
the Almighty ; we have it confirmed 
by incontestable evidence; that the 
event is not to be sought for as yet to 
come, but as past, ago. Facts 
have determined, and that nearly two 
thousand years since, that the de- 
scendants of Abraham were notfor ever, 
even in this world, to possess the land 
of Canaan; but were, after the grand 
pam for which it seems to have 

mn given them, came to be accom- 
plished, removed from it into different 
regions of the earth, and have thus con- 
tinued ever since, dispersed through- 





* See Park's Heb. Lex. ender toy, 11, &e, 
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out countries, to which they have now 
no natural or instituted right, more 
than the people among whom they 
sojourn. 

It iy true, that it was for their un- 
belief, and for the horrid sin of craci- 
fying the Lord of glory, that the Jews, 
the natural branches, were broken off, 
and the Romans permitted to take 
away their place and nation. But 
may not this be considered, not only 
asa signal punishment on that nation, 
for the wickedness of their conduct, 
but also as the means by .which God 
intended to fulf! the purposes which 
he had formed before the world began? 
Nor would this have been any new or 
uncommon plan of procedure with 
Ged, but the same on which he seems 
to have acted from the beginning. 
When he intended to put the descend- 
ants of Abraham in possession of the 
land of Canaan, for instance, it was 
not till its original inhabitants had 
filled np the measure of their iniqui- 
ties ; and that, when they were driven 
hence by the victorious armies of 
Israel, his judgments, evidently in- 
flicted on them for their wickedness, 
were so blended with the plans he had 

‘predetermined to accomplish; that, un- 

ess we had been informed of them, or 
taken the events for our interpreters, 
we could not have distinguished the 
one from the other. In like manner 
does this seem to have been the case 
with the Israelites themselves. When 
the purposes for which Jehovah seems 
to have given them a place in Canaan, 
came to be accomplished, and he in- 
tended to remove them hence, itso hap- 

ened, that in the ordinary course of 
‘his providence, he needed but signally 
to punish them for the crimes of which 
they had been guilty, and his purpose 
was effected. 

Nor would it be any argument to 
the contrary, to say, as many have 
done, that, as it was on account of 
their wickedness and unbelief that 
the Jews were cast off; so, whenever 
they shall see their sins, so as to be 
humbled for them, and shall tarn unto 
‘the Lord, they shall be again restored 
to their own land. Were the persons 
who espouse such sentiments but duly 
to consider the matter, they would 
soon perceive many and insuperable 
“difficulties attending the idea of a 

literal restoration, which are all hap- 
pily removed by taking the fact simply 
as it stands. There would not only 





be a literal restoration of the land» 
and that without any apparently speci- 
fic end now to be obtained by it, but 
there would be alsoa restoration 
of the Mosaic worship and ritual, the 
royalty of David, and, in one word, 
all the peculiarities and appendages, 
which pertained to the former dispen- 
sation.*, It would imply, too, that 
the believing Gentiles would have 
also a right to it as well as the Jews; 
for if the Jews, the natural branches 
were broken off because of unbelief, 
and the Gentiles grafted in by faith; 
and if, when the former shall, through 
faith likewise, be made partakers of 
the sap and fatness of their own olive, 
shall be restored to the land of Ca- 
naan ; it would imply, I say, that the 
believing Gentiles, too, who are now 
made all one in Christ Jesus, had also 
a right to the same inheritance. Yea, 
it would imply that God was: really 
unfaithful to his promise, and that he 
had actually suffered it to fail, in the 
case of the. many thousand Jews, who 
believed in the first. preaching of the 
gospel, who, instead of. being |.thus 
distinguished on account of their faith, 
were involved in all the calamities 
common to their unbelieving country- 
men. In short, it would imply that 
there is always to subsist in the church 
of Christ, a distinction. between Jews 
and Gentiles; that the middle wall of 
partition has never yet, nor ever will 
be, broken down; or else, if it he, and 
that both are on alevel, and one 
in Christ Jesus, as the scripture as- 
serts,—that all who are thus. distin- 
guished as the true Israel of God, to 
whatsoever nation they may have for- 
merly belonged, shall be joint par- 
takers in this blessing, as a common 
interest. And hence it will come to 
pass, that they shall be gathered from 
the east and from the west, from the 
north and from the south, to sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,— 
not in the kingdom of heaven and of 
glory, the blessed antitype of Canaan, 
but in the literal Canaan,—and that 
for the purpose of returning to what 
the apostle styles, the weak and beg- 
garly elements of this world. Gal. iv. 9. 

All this, we say, would be manifestly 
implied in taking the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land, after they are- 

* Jer. xxx, 9—11, 24. xxxi. 1—9. xxuiii. 
Ezek. xvi. 59—63. xxxiv. xxxvii. 21—28. 
Hos.iii. 4,5. Amos ix. 8—15. Micah iv. 1, 
2. Acts xv. 16—18, Rom. xi. 25—31. 
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made one with the Gentiles, by faith 
in Christ Jesus, in a literal sense. 
But is it possible that any can thus 
understand it? Would it not, then, be 
better to consider the restoration of 
the land of Canaan entirely in a spi- 
ritual sense, as a prophetic representa- 
tion of the conversion of God’s ancient 
people to the Christian faith, and, ex- 
tending our ideas beyond the narrow 
limits of the land of Palestine, consider 
Canaan, in this sense, as comprehend- 
ing the heathen nations also, which 
are given to Christ ‘‘for an inherit- 
ance, and-the utermost parts of the 
earth for a possession?” And thus, 
do we not perceive, by the admirable 
providence of God, one most beautiful 
design running through all his plans, 
from the beginning tothe end? First, 
in calling Abraham, in selecting his 
descendants, and in giving them his 
statutes, commandments, and ordi- 
nances, and, along with these, certain 
worldly possessions, which might keep 
them together, in one place, till a cer- 
tain end, he had in view 1n all this, 
should be obtained; and then, when 
his grand purposes were thus answer- 
ed, suffering them, in the same admira- 
ble manner, tobe scattered throughout 
all the regions of the earth, and there 
to remain in their dispersed, cast-off, 
and forlorn condition, “ without aking, 

and without a prince, and without sa- 
crifice,” &c. Hos. iii. 4. till the ful- 
ness of the Gentilez should come in.— 

And then, when the gospel had pene- 

trated into those dark and dreary re- 
gions into which the Jews had strayed, 

like prodigals from their father’s house, 

and by its blessed influences changed 

the whole face of nature, so to speak, 

from a waste howling wilderness, into 

the garden of Eden ;—the Jews, struck 

with this miracle, begin to recollect 

themselves. Init they see their sin, 

which was the cause of their disper- 

sion; and, along with it, the mercy of 
their ancient God, unmerited and un- 

solicited, extending to others no less 

criminal and wicked than themselves. 

With them, therefore, they cast in their 

lot, saying, like one of old, ‘‘ Whither 

thou goest, we will go; and where 

thou ledgest, we will lodge,” Ruth 

i. 16. “ for we perceive that God is in 

you of a truth.”—1 Cor. xiv. 25. 

And hence, instead of needing to 
engage in long and wearisome jour- 
neys, ere they could worship in an ac- 
ceptable manner the God of their 
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fathers, they find that the Saviour 
himself had long ago freed them from 
that obligation, by declaring “‘ that the 
hour cometh, and now is, when men 
shall neithér in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father ; but 
that the true worshippers should, in 
every place, worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him.”—John 
iv. 21, 23. The fulness of the Gentiles 
being thus come in, and every one 
calling himself by the name of the 
God of Jacob,—the Jews, now con- 
verted by the same truth, retain no 
longer their ancient enmity to the 
Gentiles; but seek a place in their 
communion, and count it an honour, 
as well as a privilege, to be incorpo- 
rated into the same body. And thas, 
though dispersed as they are, when- 
ever the happy change shall takeplace, 
they will count themselves at home ; 
and instead of looking and longing for 
a restoration to the earthly Canaan, 
they will have their eyes directed to 
that better and heavenly country, of 
which Canaan was only the type ; and 
with patience wait the Lord’s time to 
be transported thither. 
( To be continued.) 
oo 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 238. ) 
No. VIII.—The Abuse of Charitable 
Institutions. 

« Now sounding tongues assail his ear, 

Now sounding feet approach him near, 

And now the sounds increase :— 

And, from the corner where he lay, 


He sees a train profusely Bay, 
Come prankling o’er the place.” PARNELL, 


It was very truly said, by one whose 
name I need not mention, that the 
children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. 
I dare say they always have been very 
wise~ but, be that as it may, if they 
are not so in an eminent degree in 
the present day, they will fare. but 
sadly. Benevolence, and something 
like religion, are, as I have had occa- 
sion before to observe, at present very 
fashionable ; and if these said children 
of the world did not, in enjoying the 
pleasures of this world, keep up a 
tolerable aqpaneanete by being, insome 
measure, benevolent and charitable, 
they would not hold so high a placein 
public estimation as they at present 





do. Of this they are well aware, and 
Y 
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therzfore they attempt to reconcile 
appearances, which they perform in 
the following manner.—In building 
their edifices (for sight) if religion will 
not fit in its place, they cut a little off 
it, and if a peculiarly awkward stone 
from the other quarry (i. e. the world 
come in their way, they hide it behin 
one of a fairer appearance, or put it 
towards the top, that it may be out of 
sight; and if a hole should unexpect- 
edly present itself, they cover it over 
with fashionable sophistry; and to 
crown the whole, they plaster the 
front with a coat of false names and 
deceptive appellations, that complete- 
ly hide all defects. Now, I am per- 
suaded that’my readers will join me 
in applauding this conduct; for how- 
ever deceptive it may at first sight seem, 
there is nothing which proves, in a 
more satisfactory manner, the honesty 
of the individuals of whom I am talk- 
They are but doing their duty to 
their master. They profess to obey 
some one, and this being a very con- 
spicuous part of their service, it is 
their duty to do their master’s work 
to the utmost: and as for the deceptive 
part of the thing, deception is one child 
of a numerous family which their 
master has, and therefore, in following 
his steps, they are only paying a small 
tribute of respect to the father, by 
cherishing his offspring. 
’ Now, our town being, as I have be- 
fore had occasion to notice, a very 
praiseworthy place, has, among other 
very exemplary things, founded a 
certain society, called a “ lying-in 
charity,” and a very benevolent in- 
stitution it is. This, the good matrons 
around us have, for years back, sup- 
rted in a very laudable manner. 
ately, however, a very numerous 
company ofindividuals, ycleped world- 
lings, sat themselves down to consider 
in what manner they might draw some 
amusement from the said institution, 
and at last, after much mental toil, 
they hit upon an expedient, which, 
pleasing them most wondrously, was 
forthwith proposed to the managers of 
the charity, Now the rulers of the 
charity had been long contemplating 
in what manner they might increase 
their income, and as the proposed 
lan promised such an increase, they 
mmediately closed with it. The plan 
was, to have an annual ball, the tickets 
to be ten Shillings each; and, in my 
Opinion, it is one of the most accom- 





modating schemes that they could 
have devised. 

There has, for ages past, been a 
most appalling contest kept up on the 
theatre of this world, between God 
and the enemy of mankind; and the 
sages of Lackworth have invented a 
plan by which it may be undoubtedly 
decided :—viz. that the belligerent 
parties, or adherents of each opponent, 
should be gathered together to dance 
away their wrath on a ball-room floor, 
and kick off the warring principles to 
the regions of oblivion. Thus there is 
a propriety in the thing, which, I am 
persuaded, has not been always fully 
perceived ! 

But notwithstanding these advanta- 
ges, there are some evil-disposed peo- 
ple in the world, who object to this 
mode of collecting money ; but we hay- 
ing, in the first place, set them down as 
saints, enthusiasts, fanatics, method- 
ists, and over-religious, lovers of God 
rather than pleasure, &c. &c. must 
wave the consideration of their objec- 
tions, knowing beforehand that they 
must necessarily be unworthy of atten- 
tion. There is, however, one plan 
which these opposing people have in- 
vented, that deserves notice on ac- 
count ofits supvrior absurdity. I have 
heard it whispered that some of the 
respectable matrons before alluded to, 
wished to have a public collection 
made after thé preaching of a sermon, 
rather than before the celebration of 
a ball. Now, there are many power- 
ful reasons against this plan; and the 
first is, that as the sermon must be 

reached on a Sunday, and the col- 
ection made on that sacred day, and 
as it is wrong to attend to secular 
concerns on the Sabbath, it would be 
irreligious to support the lying-in 
charity in this manner ;—while, on the 
other hand, as dancing shews forth 
the power of God, inasmuch as it 
demonstrates that the heels of some 
persons are as light as their heads, it 
has a manifest tendency to religious 
subjects. 

Bat there is another very consider- 
able objection. If a sermon were 
preached, it would confine the honour 
of working for the good of the charity, 
to one man,—viz. the parson; but in 
a ball room, a numerous company may 
participate in the work, as nearly a 
hundred people can move in concert 
for the benefit of the institution. 

In addition to this, there exists '@ 
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great similarity between the charity 


and the ball. It is natural for the 
good women of our town and neigh- 
bourhood to lie-in, and it is natural 
for people to foliow the pleasures of 
this world; whereas, on the contrary, 
religion is not consistent with men’s 
natural propensities, but it requires 
to be learned contrary to his inclina- 
tion, and this is one reason why few 
people know much aboutit. The sub- 
ject of the sermon must also be drawn 
from an old musty book, called the 
Bible, which few gentlemen or ladies 
of spirit read, and therefore it is like 
advocating the cause of benevolence 
in an unknown tongue. Here, then, 
are good sound reasons against having 
a sermon; and while habit, and in- 
clination, and vanity, and folly, and 
fiddlers, and fashionable apparel, as 
well as milliners, tailors, and barbers, 
vote on the ball side, who can doubt 
about the course of conduct proper to 
be pursued on the present occasion ? 
( To be continued. ) 
eI 
THE VOICE OF A STAR. 


CHILDREN of Mortality !—Start not at 
the above annunciation! Expect not 
now to hear that triumphant voice 
which brake from my orb on the day 
in which the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of them; 
when the morning stars sang together. 
Manifold are the voices, through the 
medium of which I hold communion 
with the inhabitants of earth. I have 
one voice to the pale student, wasting 
life by the midnight lamp; another to 
the wakeful mother, flitting round the 
couch of infancy; and another to the 
warrior, keeping watch in the moon- 
lightcamp. With how gentle a voice 
have I spoken, when first in the train 
of evening, or lastin the train of night, 
I formed a bond of union to two kin- 
dred spirits, divided by intervening 
oceans. Had I no voice speaking of 
immortality to the Grecian or Roman 
sages, when those fine spirits, from 
whom your contemporaries receive 
many a lesson, imperishable as the 
truth which it contains, under their 
own apparently unassisted guidance, 
have well nigh stumbled on things that 
might else have been supposed utterly 
unapproachable by any light but that 
ofa revelation, which they had not re- 
ceived ? 

I had no voice to answer the pre- 





sumptuous inquiries into faturity, 
sent up to me in former ages; but that 
which was falsely imputed tome, was 
the lying voice of man. I have a gay 
voice for the ear of infancy, a sober 
one to the organs of age. I haye a 
voice,—but no,—I perceive that the 
followers of dissipation are surround- 
ed by the deafening yortex of a whirl- 
pool, which renders them insensible to 
those still voices that proceed from 
the silent creatures of God. The ear- 
liest curse on sin (however softened 
by mercy) has also power of render- 
ing obtuse, in those on whom it falls, 
the finer organs of humanity: among 
such as eat their bread in the sweat of 
their brow, I have, consequently, a 
voice but rarely or indistinctly heard. 
I had a voice bringing glad tidings to 
the wise men, when, led by me, they 
came from the east to Jerusalem. I 
had a voice predictive of the destruc- 
tion of the holy city. Ihave a voice 
proclaiming my Creator, and a voice 
preaching humility to man. It is not 
precisely in any of these voices that 
I shall now address you; yet it will 
be, I fear, but a weak voice, though 
issuing from a sphere so lofty, and 
reaching to your humble earth. 

Itis probable that some of my lis- 
teners may expect a narration of things 
that I witness with my piercing eye, 
beyond the reach of their imperfect 
organs; some, the history of my birth- 
day—perhaps anterior to that of this 
green world. These are they who 
would be wise above their sphere: 
though of these mysteries I may sing 
to a delighted audience of angels and 
unfallen spirits, and though they who 
shall “‘ reign for ever when the stars 
expire” may confidently expect to 
know what lies beyond the orbit of 
sun, or moon, or stars, the sound of 
these things shall never reach their 
ear, while they continue children of 
mortality: of such, therefore, to them 
Ihave no voice. 

However, whether or not it were 
the day of my own nativity, as well as 
that of the earth, which I joined in 
chorus to celebrate, at the season [ 
have alluded to,—my beams silvered 
the bowers of Paradise. From my 
voice primeval man listened to the 
hymn of adoration, and joined his own 
in concert with mine, and with the 
sons of God. How clear, how sweet, 
how solemn, were then the notes ! 
(still issued, but not heard by you,) 
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ceaseless as those which rise day and 
night before the throne of Ged ; which 
fell fullon the ear of unfallen man, 
and drew from his heart accordant 
echoes. No jarring note disturbed 
the harmony of our united strains, 
which alike were perfeet praise. To- 
gether we moved on in our appointed 
course, to each a path of glory, and 
each to the glory of God. But, shall 
Iexult over the dearly beloved off- 
spring of the Most High? I maintained 
my course, and man swerved from his. 
My sphere was high enough for me, 
since it was that which, being found 
good by the infinite wisdom of my 
Creator, was the highest I could re- 
ceive. Man would rise by other 
means than those which God appoint- 
ed; and he fell. There was the con- 
cért broken ;—the voice of man, raised 
in opposition to mine, drowned its 
distant harmony. It is since then I 
have spoken with as many voices as 
man had inclination, or leisure, or 
power to hear. 

Now, man seeks his own glory. Man 
raises the eye of envy to those who 
are above him. Man fluctuates hither 
and thither, as the varying impulse of 
appetite or passion impels him. I 
continue to offer ali my glory at the 
shrine of Him who invested me with 
it. While hundreds of generations of 
the race of man have risen and fallen 
in succession, like the waves upon the 
sea, I have revolved in the circle 
traced out for me by the finger of 
Omnipotence in the depth of space, 
unswerving to the right hand or to the 
left. When the curtains of darkness 
are drawn round the canopy of hea- 
ven, I move at a respectful distance, 
attendant onthe queen of night, illus- 
trate the tear of penitence, and glitter 
in the dewdrop; but when the lord 
of day has harnessed his triumphal 
chariot, and he pours the all-rejoicing 
beams of his countenance from the 
eastern height,in humility I retire from 
his presence, yet longing to catch a 
glimpse of him as I disappear ; to see 
him clothed more abundantly than 
myself, in the garments of his Maker’s 
strength ; and to hear him proclaiming, 
in louder strains, the goodness of the 
Being that created him. 

I have glided with equal beams 
over the palace and the cottage, the 
temple and the tomb. I have smiled 
on the nativity of monarchs, and I 
have mingled my dimmed rays with 








the glare of the funeral torches. I 
have sat behind the domes of imperial 
cities, and I am now howled to by 
the wild beasts that couch in their 
desolate site. I have silvered the 
statues of Athenian and Roman demi- 
gods; and I shone on the walls of 
Troy. I, who pass over the earth’s in- 
numerable multitudes, passed over it 
also, when of human kind it contained 
none but the first pair, who, hand in 
hand, wandered forth from Eden, the 
parents of sin and sorrow. I shone on 
it also, when the breath of God had dis- 
persed the clouds; and man and beast 
had perished ; and it was a waste of 
waters, except where, within the com- 
pass of one ark, were contained the 
righteous, and those preserved along 
with him, to replenish the earth. 

I saw the angels of God that as- 
cended from and descended to the 
stony pillow of the patriarch Jacob. 
I laughed upon the impious builders 
of the tower of Babel, as they toiled 
on, circle lessening above circle, and 
thought, vainly, that it would reach 
my ahode, while I beheld its very 
base a point beneath me. I was wit- 
ness to the nightly communions which 
the Son of God, while on earth, held 
with his Father in heaven. I shone 
over him when he had not where to 
lay his head; and I kissed with my 
beams the sepulchre where the angels 
watched. I havealso gazed withhorror 
no the desolations of war ; and having 
seen persecution lift his scourge, and 
light his torch, I am prepared to give 
evidence, when guilt shall be ar- 
raigned. 

J bave been consulted by astrolo- 
gers; I have inspired the strains of 
the poet; I have received the incense 
of idolaters ; and I have clothed the 
language of almighty inspiration. 

Now this is nothing more,—(some 
intelligent listeners may perceive it is 
not half so much,)—this is nothing 
more than the voice that nightly issues 
from my scintillations, as often as, in 
the absence of the more glorious 
luminary, even I walk in brightness. 
But, in consideration to the dulness 
of sense, which is incident to the 
fallen children of mortality, I have 
given it a more mundane form, and 
request that when next the night shall 
have her cloudy veil withdrawn, they 
will endeavour to hear it as it issues 
from my silent orb. 


1825. ASTER. 
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CASE OF FAUNTLEROY. 


Few cases of delinquency have ex- 
cited greater sympathy than that of 
the late unhappy Fauntleroy. _ Not 
only did this sympathy extend to his 
relations and personal acquaintance, 
but also to persons of all classes, to 
whom even his name was utterly un- 
known till published in connection 
with those crimes which brought him 
to an ignominious end. Two circum- 
stances chiefly contributed to produce 
this general sympathy ,—the respecta- 
bility of his station in society ; and the 
motive by which, it is said, he was 
actuated. 

The transition from poverty to pri- 
son, whatever be its cause, never ex- 
cites that general commiseration 
which is almost invariably connected 
with a rich delinquent. We naturally 
invest him with superior knowledge 
and character, and with a high sense 
ofhonour, and suppose that the tempta- 
tion which led him to burst all those 
bands asunder, and to throw down all 
those barriers, was so powerful as to 
be resistless. 

The crimes of the subject of this 
paper have been ascribed to a gene- 
rous and honourable principle. It was 
to save his partners from poverty and 
disgrace, to accomplish which, he, 
for a series of years, voluntarily sub- 
jected himself to the danger of a pub- 
lic execution. Here was heroic virtue! 
Here was disinterested benevolence ! 
Here was a philanthropist immolating 
himself to save others from ruin! 
Such, Iinfer from the accounts re- 
cently published, were the views and 
feelings of a large portion of the com- 
munity. 

Bat were these views and feelings 
correct? Nothing could be more er- 
roneous. To prove this, it is only 
necessary to advert to three things; 
first, to his declared object in commit- 
ling the first forgery—to be revenged on 
the Bank of England for refusing to 
discount their bills. Secondly, to the 
interest which he had in these nefa- 
rious acts. He was a partner, and 
therefore was as much interested in 
perpetuating the credit of the bank as 
any of the other members of the firm. 
But, thirdly, had he been totally dis- 
interested, and had the Bank of Eng- 
land used the objects of his enthu- 
siastic zeal with the greatest possible 
illiberality, his conduct cannot either 





be admired, or jastified, or preserved 
from execration, anless it be main- 
tained that it is right and honourable 
to rob those who offend us, and to en- 
rich a few individuals to whom we are 
attached, by spreading ruin and misery 
through many families who had con- 
fided to us their property. But if such 
principles be maintained, all moral 
distinctions between right and wrong 
are destroyed; the laws of society, 
which recognize such distinctions, 
should be repealed; and the most suc- 
cessful thief, supposing that others 
profited by his depredations, should, 
instead of being hanged by the neck 
till he is dead, have a statue erected 
to his memory, as one of: the most 
virtuous and honourable of his species, 
in Westminster or St. Paal’s, or some 
other public edifice in which are de- 
posited the illustrious dead. 

It is not improbable that many 
things were published, previously to 
the trial of Fauntleroy, which were 
not true. His vices were, I am willing 
to believe, greatly exaggerated. He 
does not appear to have expended 
those immense sums in gambling, that 
rumour said he had, nor does it ap- 
pear that his amours were so numer- 
ous as reported. Two things, how- 
ever, are established beyond the: pos- 
sibility of contradiction. First, that 
he was guilty of a series of forgeries, 
extending through many years, during 
which period he had ample time to 
reflect on the moral turpitude of his 
crimes, and, during which time, his 
expenses were such as no man of cor- 
rect principles would, for a moment, 
haveallowed. And, secondly, that he 
had lived in adultery with one, if not 
with several women. I mention the 
latter circumstance, chiefly for the 
purpose of offering a few remarks on 
the exhibition which the public prints 
have made of him and the female with 
whom he had cohabited for some time, 
and by whom he had two children. 

He was married, but of his wife we 
hear comparatively little. The pro- 
minent figure on the canvass is the 
mistress, whilst the deserted and law- 
ful wife is scarcely visible on the back 
ground. Towards the latter, he indeed 
did shew some degree of respect, but 
towards the former he manifested the 
utmost tenderness. The account of 
their last interview is drawn up with 
dramactic art, and clearly to produce 
dramatic effect. His solicitude for the 
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welfare of the fruit of their illicit and 
adulterous intercourse—his expres- 
sions of tenderness towards her—her 
tears and anguish on taking her final 
leave—their looking back, with melt- 
ing eyes, upon each other, after their 
last embrace—these, and much more, 
are all exhibited in the true pathetic, 
apparently for the purpose of exciting 
sympathy with the sufferers, and to 
lead the reader to lament the severity 
of that fate which thus severed those 
happy and virtuous characters, 

“Whom love had kuit and sympathy made 

one. 

What is the impression which this 
is likely to produce? Simply this, 
that a man mpy forsake his wife—join 
himself to a harlot, and continue to 
live with her in defiance of the laws of 
both God and man—when under sen- 
tence of death, may receive visits from 
his guilty and polluted associate— 
meet and part without one single con- 
fession to each other of their abowina- 
ble wickedness, or a single prayer for 
Divine forgiveness—and, after all, be 
a very amiable and lovely pair, whom 
it would be cruelty to censure, but the 
constancy and ardour of whose affec- 
tions we are bound to admire. Such 
is the obvious tendency of such ex- 
hibitions. 

But the practical results are most 
of all to be dreaded. That which we 
are taught to admire, we shall, if op- 
portunity serve, not hesitate toimitate. 
if Fauntleroy be admired for his ten- 
der solicitude for his mistress, why, 
asks the licentious youth, should I not 
participate in similar admiration? If 
his mistress be exhibited in all the 
array of female charms, and if her ten- 
derness and constancy be the theme 
ofevery party, without one solitary 
remark on the depravity and degrada- 
tion of her character, why, asks the 
thoughtless boarding-school Miss, 
should I refuse to live under the pro- 
tection of any fine gentleman whom I 
may admire? 

Public opinion is one of the guardi- 
ans of virtue. If public opinion hold 
adultcry, and every illicit commerce 
between the sexes, in reprobation, 
though these evils, in the present state 
of the world, will not be annihilated, 
they will be driven into the shade, and 
when, at any time, they are brought to 
light, they will be execrated, and the 
guilty persons will be rendered in- 
famous. But if public opinion con- 
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sider these as little things—as amiable 
weaknesses—as things which, if not 
altogether to be justified, yet not to be 
severely censured,—then one of the 
most powerful guardians of virtue is 
removed, and licentiousness may be 
expected to pour in upon us like a 
mighty and desolating torrent. 

That the opinion of many is un- 
christianly lax upon this subject, is a 
fact deeply to be deplored. Hence, a 
seducer, who corrupts the principles 
and heart of an unguarded, and per- 
haps innocent, female;—or who pre- 
vails with a married woman to forsake 
her husband and her children,—is de- 
nominated a protector. A protector! 
Yes, with the same truth as a wolf is 
the protector of the lamb—a shark the 
protector of the herring—and the 
Devil, who goeth about as the roaring 
lion, the protector of the saint. 

It is to be regretted, that the virta- 
ous part of mankind do not manifest 
the same abhorrence towards these 
wretches, that the virtuous among the 
fair sex do towards kept mistresses 
and other prostitutes. The woman 
who should associate with a known 
prostitute, would instantly lose her 
character, Let it also be so among 
our sex. Let the man who associates 
with seducers and adulterers instantly 
be suspected, and this would [ead to 
the excommunication of those mis- 
creants from ail virtuous society—‘‘a 
consummation devoutly tobe wished.” 

Far be it from me to pronounce on 
the final state of Fauntleroy, Already 
has his fate been decided by that 
Judge whose sentence is irreversible, 
But there are two things in the con- 
cluding part of his history, which can- 
not be reviewed without regret, be- 
cause they indicate an exceedingly 
defective sense of the sinfulness of sin, 
and extreme ignorance on the subject 
of religion. To the first, allusion has 
already been made, viz. his repeated 
interviews with the woman who had 
long been his impure associate, to 
whom he continued to manifest the 
most ardent affection to the very last. 
Godly sorrow would have produced a 
change here. Instead of admiring 
and melting over the object of his 
criminal love, he would, had he been 
the subject of such sorrow, have put 
away the noxious thing far from him; 
or had he permitted her to approach 
him, it would have been solely to en- 
deavour to impress her mind with a 
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deep sense of their offences against 
God and society—to have solicited her 
forgiveness, for having been accessary 
to her rain—and to beseech and en- 
treat her to put her sin away by 
repentance. But of this, not one word, 
as far as I have heard, ever escaped 
his lips. From what has been pub- 
lished, no one, unless informed from 
some other source, would suppose 
them any other than a virtuous, but un- 
fortunate, wedded pair, whose affec- 
dion for each other had been purified 
and increased by affliction. 

The second circumstance referred 
to, is the advice he gave to his mis- 
tress, respecting hischildren. Be sure, 
he said, and bring them up in the fear of 
God, or words to the same effect. The 
advice itself was geod, but the folly 
consisted in giving it to that indivi- 
dual. Should I hear a man say toa 
common swearer, or to an habitual 
thief, Be sure you bring up your chil- 
dren in the fear of God; I should con- 
clude him to be a mere ignoramus, and 
a total stranger to the obvious and 
common axiom, that “actions speak 
louder than words.” What opinion, 
then, are we to entertain of the un- 
happy man, who, in the immediate 
prospect of eternity, administers such 
advice to a woman who had, for so 
long a time, been his prostitute? Had 
he, indeed, by any means, induced her 
to fear God, and to engage to lead a 
new life, then such advice would have 
been strictly proper; but to address 
such counsel to a woman of her princi- 
ples and character, with any hope of 


success, would be to expect figs of | 


thistles and grapes of thorns. 

It is deeply to be Jamented, that the 
sufferings oniy, and not the sins, of the 
unhappy Fauntleroy, haye appeared 
in the concluding part of his history. 
Let not his crimes be exaggerated, 
but let them appear in connection 
with the dreadful consequences to 
which they led, that society may de- 
tive benefit from his death, whose life, 
at least the latter years of it, had 
been any thing but a blessing tovit; 
for every adulterer is a curse to so- 
ciety. 

Whether his forgeries originated in 
the necessities created by his adual- 
teries, I am not able to say ; but it is 
a fact, which even a * * ** * * *, than 
whom there is not a more licentious 
wretch existing this day, will not have 
the hardihood to deny, that the man 
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who abandons himself to the societ 
of prostitutes and adulteresses, will, 
unless his treasures be great indeed, 
sooncr or later be brought to poverty 
and disgrace. And,I doubt not, were 
we in possession of their private his- 
tory, that we should be able, not only 
distinctly to trace the connection, in 
almost every instance, between the 
mistress, and the prison and the gal- 
lows, but also, in a great variety of 
cases, the connection between the 
prostitute and the bankrupt would 
not be less marked and obvious. By 
means of a whorish woman a man is 
brought to a piece of bread. Her house 
is the way to hell, going down to the cham- 
bers of death.— Proverbs. 
ABEDNEGO, 
a 
THE MANUSCRIPTOMANIAC, 
(Continued from col. 267.) 

No. III.—An Opening Chapter. 
As I promised, in my first number, 
shortly to present my readers with 
the opening chapter of an historical 
romance, in the modern style, by my 
late friend Sir Robert Bradgate, ‘I 
think I cannot better occupy the pre- 
sent paper, than by fulfilling the said 
promise, reserving the Authentic Ac- 
count of the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, for my next. 

But before 1 proceed to copy from 
the scribbled sheets of “wire-wove” 
which lie before me, let me beg leave 
to offer to “‘ would-be romance wri- 
ters,” a few directions how to dish up 
three volumes on any occasion. They 
were given me by an eminent modern 
novelist, who regularly pockets three 
thousand pounds a year by his ad- 
dress in writing as many pages, and 
who, of course, perfectly understands 
how to please the public. Indeed, he 
always veers with the popular taste, 
and is a complete literary weather- 
cock. When sentimental volumes 
were in fashion, he was one of the 
most active members of Lane’s 
Leadenhall-street establishment , aud 
made his heroines sigh, from page to 
page, as he expressed himself, “ with 
the best of them.” When the Myste- 
ries of Udolpho became so popular, 
he conjured up a gloomy castle, and a 
few dozen thorough-bred. supposed 
ghosts, in a trice, so that he was only 
placed second to Mrs. Ratcliffe her- 
self in that department of fiction. I 
saw, after that was published, “ The 
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Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
and my indefatigable friend sent out 
the “Ballads of Nithsdale” in less 
than a fortnight after the event. Then 
came the time when poetry was all 
the rage, and his neat hot-pressed 
volume might be scen, elegantly 
bound, in half the booksellers’ shop- 
windowsin London. For along time 
he imitated Walter Scott; but when 
Childe Harold made such a noise, he 
instantly became misanthropic, and 
wrote inthe Spenserian stanza. And 
lastly, since the overwhelming popu- 
larity of the Scottish novels, he has 
regularly published three romances 
per annem, only varied by “‘ An Ameri- 
can Novel,” composed at Canterbury, 
and a Tragedy, which bore a masked 
portrait in the title-page, to indicate 
that the author was one of the Pisan 
Trio. He has an immense library, 
composed entirely of his own works, 
a list too numerous to mention. But 
to the purpose; that is, his regulations 
for composing a novel, and directions 
for writing a Scottish novel.— 
“FOR VOL.I. 

**Take special care never to invent a 
plot for the book you are about to 
write. It used to be in fashion once, 
but it is not now; and I well recollect 
a young lady, about twenty years ago, 
who, on perusing the first five pages 
of my thirty-third novel, immediately 
cried out, ‘Then Belville kills Del- 
mour,and is married to Clarinda ;” 
which was, in fact, the catastrophe of 
the story. All that you have to care 
about is, to introduce plenty of dia- 
logue, to scribble, beforehand, a few 
passages, as favourable specimens to 
be extracted in the Literary Gazette, 
and to fill up one thousand pages, 
which is the regular quantum. 

“‘As to the characters, these will suit 
the public perfectly well. A milk-and- 
water hero, a fierce, fiery, impatient 
“young fellow, (to be killed at the three 
hundred and twenty-first page of the 
third volume, which must, invariably, 
be thicker than either of the two pre- 
ceding,) an old whimsical character, 
a hair-brained rattler (for instance, 
Mike Lambourne, in Kennilworth, or 
Jack Bunce, inthe Pirate,) two Minna- 
and Brenda-like heroines, the former 
of whom must be made unhappy, and 
the latter happy at the end of the tale, 
and an old witch, like Meg Merrilies 
or Norna. 

** Suppose you place the scene in Ice- 





land. The first chapter must, in that 
case, bea rather dullish description of 
the island, extracted from any his- 
torian or traveller, with a few trifling 
alterations, and an account of the 
place to which you first introduce your 
readers. 

“In the second chapter, throw a 
few of your characters into the tale, 
and let them talk about nothing till 
the end of the volume, in order to let 
the reader into their respective dis- 
positions, &c. It is an invariable 
rule, to make the first volume a mere 
vehicle for talking, that has no concern 
with the plot. (See the Antiquary and 
the Pirate, vol. 1., with various other 
popular works.)—N. B. Mind you 
place the witch in the foreground, 
and take care to describe her dress 
from the top of her cap to the sole of 
her shoe. Let her display super- 
natural powers, and never explain 
them away. To get acquainted with 
this way of pleasing the public, read 
the account of the Reim-Kennar’s in- 
vocation to the storm, and its effects, 
in the Pirate, Vol. 1. 

“For Vol. 11. write daringly on, and, 
about every fifty pages, plunge into 
one of the extractable passages any- 
how. I know a friend who actually 
crammed an account of the siege of 
Ascalon into a modern novel. If, any- 
how, you meet with a curious old tract, 
insert it. (See Pontefract Castle, vol. 
2., in which the legend of Sir George 
Villiers’ appearance toa friend of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s is lugged in, 
somehow, but in a bungling way.) To 
learn how to do the thing genteelly, 
you may as well read the legend of 
Martin Walbeck, and the Demon of 
the Harz-forest, in the Antiquary, 
vol. 2, which takes up about fifty 

ages. 

“ For Vol. 11.—Now, my friend, 
plunge, thick and thin, into business, 
and make something like a plot, 
which you may defer to the beginning 
of this volume, as Sir Walter Scot 
has done in the Antiquary. 

‘“* These are directions for the begin- 
ning and middle of yourstory. The end 
is so entirely dependent on your will, 
that it is impossible to give any. Some 
twenty years ago, poetical justice was 
always rendered to every character, 
vice was punished, and virtue reward- 
ed. But that is now quite out of 
fashion ; and I would therefore advise 
you to draw cuts, whether you ‘shall 
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kill the villain or the hero, and make 
the end happy or unhappy. 

‘When you haye finished your tale, 
take it to Colburn’s, or some other 
fashionable publishers, and get five 
hundred guineas for it. If you follow 
my directions, your work will become 
popular, and he will offer double, or 
treble, or even quadruple, as much for 
the next: although I, being a regular 
customer, only have one thousand 
pounds for each of my romances. 
Bat, to say the truth, if he gives you 
more than that, he will not take more 
than one per annum; and I prefer to 
write three, for three thousand a year, 
than only one for two. 

** Be sure to send off the work, with 
the author’s compliments, (and if you 
are voracious for praise, with about a 
score of sovereigns,) to the editor of 
some weekly director of the public 
taste, who will, of course, cxalt you, at 
least, to the next rank to the author of 
Waverley. Add their opinion to all 
your advertisemeuts, and, take my 
word for it, 

* You will succeed.” 

Having now given you all the advice 
which my worthy friend has thought 
proper to offer to young aspirants, I 
shall proceed to the Opening Chapter, 
which gives the title to my present 
number. 

** OWEN GLENDOWER.—CHAP. I. 
————_——— In such a state, Lord Clandio, 
is this country, if the king still holds this way- 
ward course, our power will fail, and our own 
heart’s-blood dye the hungry jaws of rade 
Sicilian hounds.” —SIcILIAN OUTLAW. 

** About the beginning of the reign of 
king Henry the Fourth, the mountain- 
ous country of Wales was ripe for 
rebellion. This circumstance was, 
chiefly, produced by the neglect the 
new sovereign displayed to his Welsh 
adherents, who being, in general, the 
younger sons of powerful chieftains, 
had joined his band, in the hope that, 
in the anarchy consequent to a 
change in the government, they might 
mend their broken fortunes with the 
spoils of the partisans of Richard, or 
in the expectation that their import- 
ant services would be fully rewarded 
in case of success. But Bolingbroke 
regarding the claims of his English 
supporters as more imperative, be- 
stowed on them the command of the 
Welsh fortresses which fell into his 
hands, and, at the same time, im- 
prudently suffcred several of the more 





important partisans of Richard to re- 
tain their towers and their domains, 
for fear that if he attempted to punish 
them, the populace of Wales, indig- 
nant at such an invasion of their 
rights, should take up arms against 
him, Of course, these latter persons, 
(that is, the Welsh nobles who retain- 
ed their titles and estates,) endeavour- 
ed, by all the means in their powor, 
to harass and weaken their opponents, 
so that, in case of a rising in favour of 
king Richard, they might not be able, 
again, to thwart their purposes; and 
this they did so effectually, that seve- 
ral of the opposite party, to save 
themselves from this persecution, and 
indignant at the ingratitude of Boling- 
broke, renoanced their principles, apu 
espoused the cause of the weak od 
scendant of Edward the Black Prince. 
Others, disdaining such conduct, which 
they regarded as equally senseless 
and disgraceful, bet themselves to 
the mountains, in which Wales 
abounds, and commenced a trade, 
which they regarded as less mean, 
that of subtracting from the luxuries 
of the wealthy, or, in other words, of 
plundering the defenceless traveller. 
“ While this was going on, the Eng- 
lish governors taking possession of the 
castles, to the command of which they 
had been appointed, expelled, with 
merited disgrace and scorn, the Red- 
nds, who were regarded as their 
most valuable inhabitants by the an- 
cient possessors. These men, who 
were nothing less than daring ruffians, 
ready to execute any mandate of their 
ruthless lord, how cruel or how wick- 
ed soever it might be, found them- 
selves, as we said before, expelled from 
the venerable towers in which they 
had long resided; and, “ to work 
unable, and to beg ashamed,” joined 
the bands of robbers formed by the 
disappointed Bolingbrokians. In- 
structed by these men, the others, 
who had hitherto given to the poor 
half of what they forcibly obtained 
from the rich, became bloodthirsty 
and murderous, they no more assist- 
ed those who were destitute of other 
aid, and they frequently killed the 
travellers whom they robbed. Rich 
and poor, both became inimical to 
them, and joined in supplicating the 
English governors, then almost the 
only men of consequence in the coun- 
try, to put down, by force, these des- 
perate brigands. But the foreigners. 
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shewed no disposition to comply with 
their desires ; whenever, indeed, they 
caught a Red-hand, they hung him, 
sans ceremonie, on the next tree; but 
they remarked, that it was totally un- 
reasonable to expect them to punish 
their comrades, who were known to 
have assisted Bolingbroke in his dar- 
ing attempts to gain the diadem of 
England. The Welsh villagers, how- 
ever, to whom it was a matter of in- 
difference, that the principles of their 
plunderers were friendly or hostile, 
to the government, determined, with 
their usual hotheadedness, to take 
the matter into their own hands, and 
soon provided themselves with glaives, 
spears, crossbows, and all other in- 
straments of war. But the English 
governors, fearing that, in case of any 
sudden disturbance, these weapons 
might be turned against themselves, 
sent soldiers to command their de- 
liverance. The Welshmen remon- 
strated ; hard words and harder blows 
succeeded; afew soldiers were stretch- 
ed lifeless on the greensward; and 
ere reinforcements had arrived, their 
slayers had fled to the mountains. 
Thus was Wales ripe for rebellion, 
from one end to the other; for the 
Bolingbrokian brigands, incensed at 
the treatment they had experienced 
from king Henry, determined, in case 
of apy new contest, to espouse the 
cause of Richard.” 


Thus ends “‘ Owen Glendower,” 
Chap. 1. and the Manuscriptomaniac, 
No. 3. 

ARTHUR Howarp. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PROGRESS OF 
TIME. 


How fast do we number the years! 
And what are years numbered, but 
years gone for ever, and indelibly im- 
pressed with all the responsibilities of 
those who have been taught to number 
their calendar, and, perhaps thought- 
lessly, to rejoice as the number is 
added, and their amount increased. 
Certainly, to one who can rejoice in 
a well-secured expectation of a better 
rest, where years are not numbered, 
and time and duration never thought 
of, it may be well to rejoice, yet to 
rejoice with solemnity. For in pro- 
portion to the value of such an in- 
heritance, becomes the importance of 


the proof that it will be ours when we || 


+ setere? 


part with this; as well as the neces- 
sity of some degree of caution, lest, as 
many, and perhaps the most do, we 
deceive ourselves, and be at last found 
deficient in those essential things 
which are connected with an immor- 
tality of glory and honour. 

The prayer, indited by the Holy 
Ghost in the heart of David, was, ‘‘ So 
teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unte wisdom ;” 
—a prayer in which all may and should 
join—suited to human nature, its 
changes, and its duties, as well as 
that accountability, which constitutes 
at once its danger and its eminence: 
All that is grand, all that is noble and 
dignified, in man, all that elevates him 
above the mere animal creation, is 
intimately associated with the solem- 
nities of a day, when God shall judge 
the secrets of all hearts, “and render 
to every man according to his works.” 
But how much is human nature turn- 
ed aside, how far gone from original 
righteousness, when man can so de- 
grade himself, as voluntarily to sub- 
mergeall thatisnoble in his intellectual 
character, that is elevated and grand, 
in those low principles of animal na- 
ture, which he possesses in common 
with the lowest order of living crea- 
tures? This might be accounted for, 
could man rid himself of his responsi- 
bilities as easily as he avoids the 
thought of them. But when no act, 
no subterfuge, no systematic rejec- 
tion, can change his duties or his 
destination ; when he must be carried 
forward, profess what ‘system he 
please ; when he cannot lengthen time, 
or add to his present existence ; when 
he can offer no plea to arrest the jus- 
tice, or claim the mercy, of his Creator; 
are we not compelled to wonder at 
the folly of human nature, and to say, 
“O that they were wise, that they 
understood this, that they would con- 
sider their latter end !” 

It is strange that the right improve- 
ment of time is, perhaps, among the 
last and highest attainments of human 
nature. To feel that it ought to be 
employed as the only return we can 
offer to the glory of Him who gave it, 
who lengthens it out year by year, 
and that as a talent to be improved—is 
among our highest privileges. Man 
is so corrupted by sin, and that cor- 
ruption extends so deep, is so closely 





associated with all the secret springs 
and motives of human nature, that, as 
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far as its governing power prevails, it 
regulates every pursuit, and brings all 
our employments within its influence. 
We misemploy time, because our 
hearts are not right in the sight of 
God. Itis from the throne. of cor- 
ruption—the human heart—that pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, vain pursuits, dis- 
inclination to self-denial, and indo- 
lence in divine duties. The more we 
feel we do not rightly improve our 
time, the more earnestly should we 
pray God to purify our hearts, “ to 
search and know our hearts, to try 
us and know our thoughts, to see if 
there be any wicked way ia us, and 
lead us in the way everlasting.” 

We should remember, we get good, 
or lose it, every day we live—we 
either do right, or we add to our sins— 
when holy thoughts and duties do not 
occupy the time, Satan has ever at 
hand vain thoughts and imaginations 
—the world has always inducements 
to sinful pursuits—there is no truce, 
no stay, in this warfare—if our time be 
not devoted to Him who holds heaven 
and its glories ‘as gifts of his hand, 
and objects worthy of every sacrifice ; 
I must be employed in his service, 
who promises present rest, or plea- 
sure, or gain, but always deceives, 
and, if we be not delivered from his 
power, will everlastingly disappoint. 

But a right improvement of time is 
consistent with the discharge of our 
commonest and most secular duties. 
They are associated with it; however 
trivial we may be tempted. to think 
them, compared to eternal pursuits. 
We may eat, and we may drink, or 
even, occasionally, relax ourselves, 
and do all to the glory of God. Let 
our aim be this—that God in all things 
may be glorified in us, relying wholly 
on the influences of his good Spirit ; 
and then we shall not deeply regret, 
when time ceases for ever, that we 
neglected our opportunity, or threw 
away the greatest mercy of God to us, 
even though we have necessarily been 
employed with pursuits apparently 
confined entirely to our present in- 
terests. J 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRINITY, 


Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—In the first volume of your 
Magazine, column 834, is a query, 
which, till lately, escaped my observa- 
tion; and, I believe, no reply to it has 





yet been inserted. If you can find 
room for a few plain remarks on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and on its 
frequent introduction into our com- 
mon church service, you will much 
oblige your humble servant. 
FREDERICUus. 
Olney, Bucks, April 18th, 1824. 


Your correspondent, signing him- 
self “ADOLESCENS,” inquires, “* What 
is the reason of the frequent use of 
‘Glory be to the, &c.’ and ‘ As it was 
in the beginning, &c.’ in the church 
service? and whether it is not fre- 
quently very inapplicable ?” 

The word Trinity does nét occur at 
all in the scriptures; it was invented 
by the primitive fathers ; they used it 
in order to designate the specific 
number and unity of the Persons in the 
Godhead. That there are three Per- 
sons of the same undivided nature, is 
most clearly manifest from the word 
of God. St. Paul says, “‘ Through him 
(that is, Christ,) we both have ac- 
cess, by one Spirit, unto the Father.” 
Three Persons are here distinctly 
mentioned, the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Spirit. First, there is the Per- 
son whom we address; secondly, the 
Person through whom ; and, thirdly, 
the Person by whom, we do it. Now, 
would it not be very absurd to speak 
of doing a thing to a person, through 
the same person, and by the same 
person? No one, fora moment, would 
scruple to say, that three mast be 
concerned; and such is the number 
spoken of in these words of the 
apostle St. Paul; nor is the number 
more orless. If we search the Bible 
from beginning to end, we shall meet 
with three Persons, and but three, in 
the “ holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity.” Thus our Lord and Savi- 
our says, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments; and I will pray the 
Father, and he shall send you another 
Comforter.” And St. Jobn says, 
“There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost ;” in whose names, ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, all nations 
were to be baptized. 

Divinity, also, undoubtedly belongs 
to each of these three Persons; hence 
the words of our incomparable creed, 
“The Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God. Our 
Lord, in order to shew that his Father 
had not only given him his commis- 
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sion, but owned him in it, observes, 
“For him hath God the Fatber seal- 
ed.” And the apostle says, that we 
are “‘ redeemed by the precious blood 
of Christ.” And another apostle de- 
clares, that this blood is the blood of 
God! so that Christ is God. 

When Ananias and Sapphira en- 
deavoured to practise an imposition 
upon the apostles, they were said to 
“lie unto the Holy Ghost;” and after- 
wards, it is added, that they ‘“‘lied 
not unto men, but unto God ;” so that 
the Holy Ghostis God. Yet “‘ they are 
not three Gods, but one God.” They 
are the same divine self-existent na- 
ture, which is expressed in that sin- 
gle, yet comprehensive word, Jeho- 
vah; they are one in essence, one 
in perfections. This, then, is the 
doctrine of the infallible word of God ; 
it is the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land; it is the foundation-stone on 
which all her other doctrines are built; 
take it away, and the superstructure 
immediately falls to the ground. 

The compilers of our admirable 
Liturgy were, doubtless, aware of 
this, and therefore so frequently in- 
troduced into the formularies of our 
charch, that angelic and noble song of 
praise to the Trinity: ‘“‘ Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost. As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen.” 

But perhaps it is the doctrine con- 
tained in this doxology, as well as its 
constant recurrence in our church ser- 
vice, that gives offence to your cor- 
respondent ; probably he may belong 
to one of those classes of separatists 
from our national church, who treat 
this holy, this sublime and consola- 
tory doctrine, with contempt, who de- 
ny the divinity of the Son of God, and 
exclaim with the Jews of old, “We will 
not have this man to reign over us.” 
The amiable and pious Dr. Watts 
says, ““Though there may be some 
excesses of superstitious honour paid 
to the words of it, which may have 
wrought some unhappy prejudices in 
weaker Christians; yet I believe 
it still to be one of the noblest parts of 
Christian worship. The subject of it 
is the doctrine of the Trinity, which is 
that peculiar glory of the divine na- 
ture, that our Lord Jesus Christ has 
so clearly revealed unto men, and is 
so necessary to true Christianity. The 
action is praise, which is one of the 
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most complete and exalted, parts of 
Christian worship.” 

That exalted confession of the 
Christian faith, called ‘‘ The Creed of 
St. Athanasius,” is ridiculed, and 
cavilled at, by multitudes ; but, I am 
persuaded, were the principles of the 
objectors fally known, their very ob- 
jections would shew, in the strongest 
light possible, the great necessity and 
utility of that very creed. I confess, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a myste- 
rious subject; but the mystery with 
which it is involved, does not, cannot, 
for one single moment, invalidate its 
truth: you know a child cannot enter 
into the depths of the philosophy of 
Newton; must it therefore follow, that 
this philosophy is false, because the 
child is unable to comprehend it? 
Why then deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity because we cannot fathom it? 
God has asserted it in His Word, and 
whatever we find there, how dark and 
mysterious soever it may appear, or 
how hard soever to be understood, 
we are bound to believe it; it is at 
our peril to reject it ; for to dispute 
against it, is to dispute against the 
light, and to fly in the face of Omnipo- 
tence. It is a prime article of our 
faith; a denial of it saps the very 
foundation of Christianity, and, at one 
blow, destroys all our hopes of eternal 
salvation ; for where shall we look for 
a gracious acceptance, if the Father 
be not God? Where shall we look 
for deliverance from the wrath to come, 
if the Lord Jesus Christ be not God? 
And where shall we look for grace to 
sanctify the soul, if the Holy Ghost be 
not God? 

Although your correspondent may 
not flatly deny the doctrine contained 
in the expression in question, yet is 
he not in danger of undervaluing, or 
thinking too lightly of this glorious, 
this all-important trath, ‘“‘ which ex- 
cept a man believe faithfully, he can- 
not be saved?” I think he must, or 
he never would have inquired the 
reason of the frequent use of the 
“ Gloria Patri,” in the church service, 
and whether it is not frequently very 
inapplicable ? 

I am fully convinced, that this song 
of glory to the sacred Trinity can never 
be inapplicable in a Christian con- 
gregation; and that if it occurred in 
our public formularies still oftener 
than it dees, it would not come under 
the censure of our Saviour, when he 
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said, “ Use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do.” Let us, then, “ believe 
the record which God has given” of 
himself, even though we cannot uader- 
stand the manner of it. Let us be 
thankful for the light vouchsafed us 
on this point ; and let us rest assured, 
that the information is as extensive as 
it is possible and needful for us to 
receive and comprehend in this finite 
state of existence: where we cannot 
comprehend, let us adore. 





POECKY. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
( Concluded from col. 272. ) 


Acain the Archfiend: “‘ What mean these 
sounding words, 

This high bombast, this langaage of the skies, 

These studied periods and high-flowing names, 

These flow’ry metaphors? thy shield, thy 


I all despise ‘that thon call’st good or great. 
Thee [ contemn ; and He whom thea call’st 


God 
Is nought to me, his kingdom I despise, 
With all bis cherubim and seraphim, 
And own no power superior to my own. 
When war and battle, with gigantic strides, 
Moved o’er these regions of celestial blue ; 
When I, the leader of the rebel tribes, 
Spread devastation ’mongst the sons of heav’n, 
Threat’ning to hurl thy Master from his throne; 
Then did I shew my strength ; and thank thy 
Stars 
Thou wert not crash’d beneath this mighty arm, 
Which now is ready to inflict the wound, 
And lay thy honours grov’ling in the dust. 
Tempt me no farther, but avaunt! begone ! 
All that I want, (and what I want I’ll have,) 
Is that cold body. There thou seestit lie; 
Oh that the soul which once within it dwelt 
Were in my clutches, I would make it feel 
All the dread burnings of the lowest bell.” 


He stopp’d, and madly stemp'd upon the 
ground 
With rageinfuriate, and terrific roar, 
Which shew’d the workings of his darken’d 


mind. 
When Michael, seraph-like, with ardent fire 
Resumed the conflict thus with holy zeal. 


«« What thou hast said bespeaks the worst of 
minds, 
Harden’d by sin, and deaf to all reproof. 
Thy conduct *gainst ‘the God who rales on 


high, 
Shews thy rebellion in its blackest forms. 
And hadst thou power, creation then might fear 
Annihilation, or, what’s worse by far, 
A fate like thine, which cannot be revers’d. 
Bat what avails this strife, this argument? 
This dast is sacred ; touch it not, but fear 
The wrath of Him who plung’d thee into night, 
With all the legions who thy standard join’d. 
The Lord rebuke thee, Satan ; ’tis his right, 





His high prerogative ; I claim it not.” 


Then with his eyes uptura’d to heav’n he 
look’d 


And cried, “‘ Most holy, righteous, triane God, 
Assert thy majesty before the sight 

Of this apostate, who thy name blasphem’d. 
Shew thy all-conquering might : thou Lord of 


Maintain thy sway, and let thy giorious arm 
Drive this foul rebel to his curst abode.”* 
When suddenly the presence of the Lord 
Was manifested to his joyful sight 

In dazzling beauty, shrouded splendidly : 
For on his awfal face no er create 

Had ever gaz’d, insufferable blaze ; 

But through a veil the Eternal God was seen. 
The mountain trembled at the aegust descent 
Of the Unsearchable, who stood confest 
Before the fiend, who reigns the emperor 

Of Tophet’s burnings, who before he fell 
Rank’d high in dignity ; bis title was, 

Son of the morning star ; he held his seat 
Nigh to the Infinite, whose name he lov'd. 
But, sad reverse! now see him, awfal sight, 
A monument of wrath to Deity; 

Abandon’d, outcast from those thrones of bliss; 
Tremendous spectacle! beyond the 

Of speech to paint or tell. The ador’d 
By vocal companies who fill the heav’ns, 
Transcending all the thoughts of earth-born sons 
nea ight stand back, hor 

Too near the God : reason, keep thy place, 
And grant to revelation what thou want’st. 


Behold yon gloomy, black, terrific imp, 
In skulking attitade be shrinks away, 
Thief-like, detected in his bold emprise. | 

He menaces in anger, but the God 

Appears before him ; lo! he starts, and quakes, 
Confounded in the presence of the I Am! 
Oblig’d to stay, he bears the anwelcome voice 
Interrogating what he said before. 


Hark! how it thunders, lightnings play 


around, 

Flash thick, and quiver on the astonish’d 
ound. 

And Beelzebub once more had learn’d to fear, 
When natare’s God made his appearance there. 
The voice of Him who said, Let there be light, 
Assom’d at once its terrors infinite ; 
Dread on the ears of Lucifer it rung, 
In accents spoken with no mortal tongue. 


“ What! thou foul spirit, wherefore bast 

thou come, 

From out thy dangeon, curst for evermore 

By my almighty mandate? hence depart 

= yon apana echoing with the shrieks 

allen angels, who my sway opposed. 

But hear thy doom, then fiend of misery, 

Hear thy sad fortane, for thon know’st it not. 

Thy bold impiety bath drawn the deeds 

Of thy destrnetion ; thy undaunted front 

Hath pluck’d down vengeance on thy guilty head 

Which _ accumulate, while my king¢om 
stands, 

When nature’s fled away ; sink to the depths 

Of thy infernal torments, greater still 

‘In infinite progression,’ till thou liest 

Fast bound a captive in bepress 

Bat mark my words, and my sovereign 


will: 
The heaw’n-born soul that liv’d within thet 


shrine, 
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Which thy andacious hand would fain have 
stole, 

Was a clear type of Zion’s holy King, — 

The promised Seed ; who, in yon Paradise 

By me foretold, should bruise thy cursed head, 

And pour upon thee such a load of wo, 

That through th’ excraciating anguish felt, 

Thou’lt wish for death to end thy loathsome 
life.’ 


«« As Moses guided Israel through the wastes 
Of Sinai’s desert, fraught with borning sands 
And noxious reptiles ; so,shall Jesse’s Branch 
Be unto them the bright and morning Star ; 
Their great deliverer. David's Son shall _ 
When earthly thrones are crumbled in the 


ast; 
When monarchs, like fleeting sounds, are fled 
To dark oblivion; He - force shall crush, 
Shall dispossess thee of thy power usurped. 
He, in whose hands are placed the keys of bell, 
With those of hades and yon sparkling 
heav’n, 
Shall ride on conquering, till his foes shall fall 
Beneath his footstool, branded with the mark 
Of my displeasure. He, in whom I am well 
eas’d, 
Shall build my church apon the rock, Himself, 
Against whose base thy force in vain shall dash 
With rage impetuous, threatening to devour 
My saints redeem’d with Shiloh’s precious 
blood. 
Bat such "twill be, that thou and all thy strength 
Combin’d with that of mortals, shall not tear 
From this foundation one immortal soal 
That puts its trust and confidence in Him, 
Whom Balaam in prophetic vision saw, 
When called by Balak to invoke his God 
To pour down carses on my people’s head. 
Bat that vile seer, when Jacob’s tents he 
view’d, 
Sought not enchantments, as at other times, 
Bat, strack with admiration at the sight, 
Desir'd to die the death the righteous do, 
That bis last end might be the same as theirs. 
I'll bring thy gloomy empire to an end ; 
Thy slaves and vassals I will liberate, 
Will break in sunder their detested chains, 
And Judah’s lion gloriously shall ride 
Upon the necks of thy ignoble crew. 
Weep for thyself, if thou remorse canst feel 
For thy disloyalty to thy liege Lord. 
Tn tears of blood bemoan thy punish ; 
Which I'll prolong when time shall be no more, 
Long as eternity shall roll along. 








“‘ Now thou hast heard it; hence, depart, 
nor step 
In all the plain, but to thy torments haste, 
And think, when in the horrors of thy den, 
This I deserve from my offended God.” — 
He ceased ; when, summoning his courage up, 
The vile deceiver thus his speech began. 


« Am I to be thus treated and contemn’d 
By Israel’s Sovereign, stamp’d with infamy, 
Debarr’d from comfort, not one ray of light 
To cheer this dark benighted soul of mine, 
Where passion storms, and pride her sceptre 

sways? 
Shall I, once high enthroned in ambient light, 
Be doom’d to languish an eternity 
In flames of sulphar and Jehovah's wrath ! 
Better by far my life should be extinct, 





And quench’d in darkness ; bat that cannot be, 
I am immortal ; I ‘ can never die.’ 

voee » wretched, still I must exist, 

Still feel my misery: still yon hell endare ; 
Still be accursed ; may I not exclaim, 

With Cain of old, first-born of woman kind,— 
My punishment is more than [ can bear?” 


No more he spoke, but inwardly he seem’d 
Tortur’d with anguish for his heinous crimes, 
If ought of sorrow can be said to dwell 
In minds infernal, barass’d with despair ; 

Bat then, e’en then, he wildly star’d around 
With envious hatred on the heavenly hosts, 
Who, gorgeously array’d in purest white, 
Heard silently his bold emphatic speech. 


Again the God an answer deign’d to make 
To Tophet’s monarch: “I thy word have 


eard, 
Bat still must say thy punishment is jost. 

I'll give thee strength to saffer all the pains 
Which I’ inflict with an ansparing band. 

[ll pour my wrath on thy devoted head, 
Which shall convince thee of a power su- 


preme, 
That governs righteously in all the earth, 
And brings from evil good, to praise his name.’ 


These words scarce utter’d, when the demon 


flew, 
Swift as an antler by the hounds pursued ; 
Or as the red-deer o’er the Lapland snows 
Bounds with agility, and giides along, 
To distant cottage, o’er the icy hills, 
To greet bis kindred at the destin’d place; 
Snuffing the air, he bends his active limbs, 
And lightly scours across the lengthen’d vales, 
Spread with a carpet of luxariant white. 
Rage, spite, and hatred rankling in his breast, 
He roar'd tremendously, as through the air 
He rash’d along, to gain his darksome hell, 
To raminate in silence on his fate, 
Fix’d by the Godhead, ne’r to be eras’d 
Out of the mind of the Unchangeable. 


Now near the body lay a neighbouring dell 
Antique in form; it seem’d a hallow’d spot, 
Sacred to nature’s God ; far off remote 
From wand’ring shepherd in his evening walk, 
When trav’ling homeward, piping to his flock 
In rastic harmony and dulcet sound; 

Shaded by lofty trees, whose branching boughs 
Thick spread with leaves ; to Sol’s most bril- 
liant light 
Denied an entrance ; silence reign’d around. 
it seem’d for contemplation’s self design’d, 
When gravely sad, or meluncholy sweet. 
No tuneful chorister was heard to sing 
His plaintive ditties for his absent mate ; 
Save Philomela, when fair Cynthia rose 
O’er the blue hills stretch’d far along the east, 
Tn awfal grandeur tow’ring to the skies. 
Thither with care the heav’uly throng convey’d 
The patriarch’s body, smiling e’en in death, 
Perfum’d with odours of celestial kind. 
It they deposited beneath the shade, 
Within the bowels of its parent earth, 
To rest in peace, till from its lowly bed 
The archangel’s tramp shal! raise the slamber- 
ing clay 

To join its partner in the realms of day. 

W.J. PIKE. ° 

Mount-street, Manchester, 13th Feb. 1823. 
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THE ANGEL OF PROPHECY, OR 
MILLENNIAL VISION. 





“ Sweet is the harp of Prophecy ; too sweet, 
Not to be wrong’d by a mere mortal touch ; 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung 

To meaner masioc, and not soffer loss. 

O scenes surpassing fable, and yet trac— 
Scenes of accomplish’d bliss! which, who can 


see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refresh’d with foretaste of the joy ?” 
Cowrer. 





WHEN Rage of night bad envelop’d the 
world, 
And darkness succeeded to day ; 
A scene to my fancy in dreams was unfurl’d 
More vivid than landscape in May. 


I thought, as on islands of amber [ stood, 
Eacircled with oceans of gold, 

A Vision of glory rose out of the flood, 
Whose hand a bright record anroll’d. 


A ruby zone circled ber delicate waist, 
A star-studded sapphire ber vest ; 

A diamond tiara her forehead embrac’d, 
And a crucifix flam’d on her breast. 


More soft was her voice than Timoleon’s lyre, 
And sweetly serene was her look ; 

T felt, as she smil’d, all my bosom on fire 
To read her mysterious book. 


“ This book is a record prophetic,” she said, 
«« The science of sages divine, 
Who drank inspiration at Truth’s fountain- 


head, 
Then breath’d it in every line. 


«« Bat now to decipher each mystical text, 
Kuow, mortal, I hither am sent ; 

The vail that for ages hath sages preplext, 
From the top to the bottom I rent.” 


Theangel continued, and sweet was her speech, 
I listen’d with holy delight ; 

«Tis mine to unfold what no reason can teach, 
However exalted and bright. 


«<The vision was clos’d till the time of the 


end, 
That mystical period is near; 
What seers in prophetical story have penn’d, 
Develop'd shall shortly appear. 


* The seven-fold signet is taken away, 
* Who runneth the record may read ;’ 
‘The signs of the times,’ like the morning star’s 


ray, 
‘ The latter-day glory’ precede. 


country is chosen, O mortal!” she said, 
$e To second the council above, 

On this terrene planet salvation to spread, 
Till earth beams an Eden of love. 


“To thee, O fair Britain! this palm is decreed 
Thoa first of the nations below ; 
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O’er the field of the wide world to scatter 
good seed, 
That trath and salvation may grow. 


“‘ Thy fair Institation,* so noble and: grand, 
A star of Millennial day, 

The Elohim Three in love’s cabinet plann’d, 
That all may exult in the ray. 


“‘ The volume divine, is the river so clear, 
Which flows from the mystical throne ; 
Its streams o’er earth’s deserts shall roll far 
and near, 
To miliions in every zone. 


“And mang oni heralds sball ran to and fro, 
To preach it in every tongue, 

Till the green ocean isles in its radiance glow, 
And the waves roll the tidings along. 


“ A light in the east, like the blushes of moro, 
The varied missions dispense, 
And soon shall the mountain-top handful of 
corn 
Grow into a harvest immense. 


‘“‘Then Ganga shall roll on, untinged with blood, 
Serene from his ‘ Mansion of Snow ; t¢ 

No widow shall barn on the banks of his flood, 
Or plunge in his billows below. 


“Yon emerald Islands that glow in the west, 
Where sorrowfal Africans bleed ; 

With jubilee glad from oppression shall rest, 
And ‘ beauty to ashes’ succeed. 


“ Already a lustre than Hesper more bright, 
Shines over their legaliz'd thrall, 

A balm to their sorrows, a star in their night, 
A drop in their chalice of gall. 


«¢ From heav’n’s high palace shall flow a decree, 
The edict of mercy divine, 

O African negro, the Lamb makes thee free! 
Redemption’s bright charter is thine! 


“Yon islet unnumber’d that spot the blue 
eep, 
—_ the Pacific flood, 
Shall bow at the footstool of mercy , and weep, 
Made white in new-covenant blood. 


“‘ The valleys of palm, and the mountains of fir, 
Shall glow in the day-star’s mild rays ; 

The South-ocean savage no longer shall err, 
Perplex'd in idolatry’s maze. 


« A star in the north, a bright Pleiades star, 
Shall rival the light of the san ; 

When oceans of ice polar avenues bar, 
To Greenland glad tidings shall ran.- 


‘«O’er Libyan deserts, Namidian sands, 
The Cross shall in majesty shine, 

In Hottentot regions and Caffra lands, 
Shall! blaze the Millennial sign. 


“Go now,” said the angel, “ the time is at hand, 
The way of the Cross pioneer ; 

Salvation, salvation, shall visit each land, 
Then hail the Millennial year!” 





* Bible Society. 
tHimalaya Mountains, so called. 
2A 
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I said “ O bright Vision, how long shall it be, 
Ere earth to Immanuel bow? 
She answered, ‘‘ More wars thou in Europe 
shalt see, 
Jehovah the nations will plow. 


“The Koran and mosque into ruins shall fall, 
The Cross hoary Popedom subvert, 
Fierce a shall ravage Hispania and 


Gaul, 
Ere Jesus the nations convert. 


** Who prop the dim Crescent and tripple- 
crown’d Rome, 
He’ll break with a terrible stroke, 
A ‘ Tekel’ presages the Ottoman’s doom, 
A ‘ millstone’ the Babylon yoke. 


‘*The populous empire of mighty Cathay, 
He’ll scourge with his terrible rod, 

Their idols of copper, their t of clay, 
Shall suffer the vengeance of God. 





] 
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«¢ All Europe shall gaze on his banner afar, 
And bow at Immanuel’s feet ; 

‘He'll scatter the heroes who glory in war,’ 
And trample them ander his feet. 


* The scatter’d and peel’d of Israel’s race, 
No more with their Maker shall strive, 
The vail shall be rent by the power of his 


grace, 
The valley of vision revive. 


«¢ The vine of Judea, long wither’d and dead, 
Shall pat forth its blossoms anew, 

‘The Virgin of Zion’ shall lift up her head, 
And glory encircie her brow. 


“ Her battlement high, blazing rabies adorn, 
Her carbuncle portals shall glow, 
And sky-colour’d sapphires, serene as the 
morn, 
Compose her foundations below. 


« In cement of vermil each stone shall be laid, 
Her walls topaz, jasper, and gold ; 

The spring of her beauty shall never more fade, 
Her youthfulness never wax old. 


“The Lamb, in his love, o’er the nations sball 
reign, 
Unrivall’d, eternal, alone ; 
The Gentiles, in fulness, shall blush in his 
train, 
And gaily encircle bis throne. 


‘* In paradisiacal beauty the earth 
Shall bloom as in earliest youth, 
‘The morning stars sing’ at the world’s second 


Renew’d to Love, Order, and Truth.” 
Then vanish’d the Vision. 
dream, 
And found that my fancy had wove 
A subject, that always has been my blest 


theme, 
And shall to the end have my love. 


I woke from my 


JOSHUA MARSDEN. 
Shrewsbury. 





THE CRUCIFIXION. 


On Calvary’s mount the loud wailing is heard ; 

In Golgotha’s garden the grave is prepar’d ; 

“‘T have finish’d the work which my Father 
requir’d !” 

The Saviour exclaim’d,—bow’d his head,—-2na 
expired. 


Perform’d is the promise in Paradise made, 
When our parents the price of their wicked- 


ness paid ; 

That Messiah’s just vengeance the tempter 
should feel, 

While the serpent recoiling should wound but 
his _ 


All nature revolts at the terrible sight ; 
The san hides his beams in the darkness of 


night; 
The veil oF the temple is sever’d in twain, 
And Judah’s sweet harp shall ne’er vibrate 
again. 


The victim no more on the altar shall bleed ; 

The priest from his daily oblation is freed ; 

And the i. and Thummim, the ephod and 
gold, 

Shall vanish away as a tale that is told. 


To Baal no more shall devotion be paid, 
Proud Dagon ador'd, or the Persian obey’d; 
And the light of the star which at Bethlehem 


arose 
Shall the deeds of iniquity fully disclose. 


From age unto age sball its brightness in- 
crease, 

The radiance diffusing salvation and peace ; 

Till our Saviour shall come with his heavenly 


host, 
And in the fall blaze of his glory ’tis lost. 





Review.—Journal of a Second Vowage 
for the Discovery of a. North-West 
Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, performed in the years 1821, 
1822, 1823, in His Majesty’s Ships 
Fury and Heela, under the orders o 
Capt. Wm. Ed. Parry, R.N. F.R.S. 
and Commander of the Expedition. 
Illustrated by numerous Plates. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. London. 
John Murray, Publisher to the Ad- 
miralty and Board of Longitude. 
1824. pp. 571. 

Tue intensity of interest excited by 

any enterprise, seems to be, most 

commonly, proportioned to the dif- 
ficulty and danger attached to the 
undertaking. In the present instance 
we find the prince and the mechanic, 
the government and the people, all 
equally anxious for information from 
these expeditions of research and 
curiosity. But if a north-west pas- 
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sage were discovered, could the dis- 
covery ‘be made subservient to any 
useful purpose? Would it tend to 
improve the navigationfto these seas? 
This is a question to which, as yet, no 
decisive answer can be given; but 
there is one thing certain, that the 
attempt has}contributed jmuch to the 
cultivation and improvement of na- 
tural history. We have discovered 
countries, animals, and natural ob- 
jects, to which we were previously 
strangers ; and we have found out a 
race of human beings, with whose 
manners, customs, and habits of life, 
all Europe had hitherto been unac- 
quainted. Surely, then, it cannot be 
a matter of surprise, that all take an 
interest in, and even encourage, a 
pursuit which is calculated to open to 
our view so many of the wonders of 
nature. . 

The ships Fury and Hecla, with the 
Nautilus transport, sailed from the 
Little Nore on the 8th April, 1821, at 
half-past three, A. M. when the voy- 
age of discovery may be said to have 
commenced. Captain Parry gives a 
lively and pleasing description of the 
different incidents which occurred 
during the sailing of the ships, and 
appears to have neglected no oppor- 
tunity -of collecting, preserving, and 
transmitting more serious and valu- 
able information. The Fury, how- 
ever, had a very narrow, but provi- 
dential, escape from shipwreck ; which, 
as it took place at the very commence- 
ment of the search, would have proved 
fatal to the objects of the voyage. 
Captain Lyon had been examining 
Hurd’s Channel, in one of the boats, 
and the danger occurred immediately 
after his arrival on board the Fury, 
from thisexamination. The account, 
perhaps, may prove ay ery 

«« At eight P. M. having shoaled the water 
from sixty to forty, and then to thirty-two fa- 
thoms, the weather still continuing very 
thick, I suspected that the tide was taking us 
too close to Eeseage Island, which was the 
nearest land when the fog came on. As the 
water seemed tolerably clear for a few hun- 
dred yards, which was the extent of our view, 
I ordered the ship to be got under sail, in 
order to be in greater readiness for acting as 
circumstances might require. The ice, how- 
ever, once more me so thick about us, 
that, with the light wind then blowing, it was 
found impracticable to force the ship through 
it. While we were thas employed, the fog 
saddenly cleared away, and we found ourselves 
within three-quarters of a mile off the east end 
of the island. A large space of open water 
was at this time not more than a quarter of a 











mile distant from us, in the opposite direction, 
but before the ship could be moved, by warps or 
by any other means within our power, the tide 
was observed to be setting her directly be- 
tween the island and the little yellow-looking 
rock, I have before mentioned, as lying on its 
eastern side. Seeing that every exertion of 
ours was fruitless, to prevent her driving with 
the tide, which was setting at about the rate of a 
mile and a half an hour, it became expedient to 
relinquish that attempt, and to endeavour to 
keep the ship, as nearly as possible, in mid- 
channel. The anchors were kept ready to 
in an instant, should the ship drive into shoal 
water; for had we grounded, and the heavy 
masses of ice continued to drive upon aus, little 
less than the total destruction of the ship was 
to be apprehended. The natural direction of 
the stream, however, effected for us that whioh, 
hampered as we were, our own exertions must 
have failed in accomplishing; the ship drove 
through, at the distance of one hundred yards 
from the rock, and about one bundred and forty 
from Passage Island, having no less than 
twelve fathoms; and soon after deepened the 
water to thirty-five and forty, and then to no 
bottom with ninety.”—p. 64, 65. 

At page 170, Captain Parry gives 
an account of the Esquimaux method 
of hunting and catching seals. 


** Early on the raggn Sed the 16th (Feb. 
observing a party of — equip 
with spears, passing near the ships, I joined 
them, accompanied by Mr. Bushnau, and one 
or two others. Having crossed the point of 
the island, they walked over the ice to the 
eastward, where we did not overtake them 
till they bad got above a mile and a quarter 
from the shore. This party consisted of eight 
persons, among whom we were glad to find 
Arnanulia, Okotook, Toolooah, Pootooalook, 
his elder brother, and one or two others whom 
we knew. They had by this time, however, 
separated into two or three different —— 
stationed atthe distance of half a mile from 
each other, along the edge of the floe, beyond 
which, to the eastward, there was clear water 
as far as we could see for frost-smoke. 

“« The party we at first joined, were seated 
on a high hummock of ice, with their sin 
their hands, looking out for seals. After we 
had talked with them fora few minutes, Oko- 
took suddenly started up, and set off along the 
edge of the ice, without giving us, or his own 
companions, the least warning. The latter 
seemed so much accustomed to this, that they 
took no farther notice than by immediately 
following him, and we did the same ; the whole 
party walking at a very nick rate, and the 
natives keeping their heads constantly turned 
towards the sea, to look out for seals. After 
being thus engaged for an hoar and a half, we 
judged, from the motions of the 'y at some 
distance beyond us, that they me in 
view. As we approached them, Okotook 
evidently began to be apprehensive that we, 
who did. not understand the matter, would 
spoil their — To prevent this, he did the 
most civil thing that could well have been 
devised, which was, to send his companions, 
one by one, to the spot, and to remain with us 
himself, keeping us at such a distance as to 
allow us to see their proceedings, without 
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alarming the animal they were in pursuit of. 
The wher seven a now fo one 
party, disposed themselves into a single line, 
so as to make’as small an nce as pos- 
sible in the direction in which they were go- 
ing, and in this manner crept cautiously to- 
wards the margin of the floe. On a sudden 
they all stooped down, quite low, to hide 
themselves, and continued thus a quarter of an 
hour, daring which time they prepared their 
lines and spears; and then, when the animal 
appeared to be intercepted from their view, 
again took the opportunity of gaining a few 
paces upon him in the same cautious manner 
as before. When they had been thus occupied 
for a full hour, alternately creeping and stoop- 
ing down, the seal, which had been lying on 
ye took the water, and they gave up the 
chase. 


The following is an account of the 
method of striking or taking the seal 
from under the ice :— 


“If, however,u man has any reason to suppose 
that a seal is at work beneath the ice, he imme- 
diately attaches himself to the place, and seldom 
leaves it till he has succeeded in killing the 
animal. For this purpose he first builds a 
snow wall, about four feet in height, to shelter 
him from the wind, and, sooting imself under 
the lee of it, deposits his spear, lines, and other 
implements, upon'several little forked sticks 
inserted into the snow, in order to prevent the 
smallest noise being made in moving them 
when wanted. But the most curious precau- 
tion, to the same effect, consists in tying his 
own knees together, with a thong, so secarel 
as to prevent any rastling of his clothes, whic 
might otherwise alarm the animal. In this 
situation, a man will sit quietly sometimes for 
hours together, attentively listening to any 
noise made by the seal, and sometimes ase the 
keip kutteck, an instrament hereafter described, 
in order to ascertain whether the animal is still 
at work below. When he supposes the bole 
to be nearly completed, he cautiously lifts his 
spear, to which the line has been previously 
attached, and as soon as the blowing of the 
seal is distinctly heard, and the ice, conse- 
quently, very thin, he drives it into him with 

e force of both arms, and then cuts away, 
with his , tlie reinaining crust of ice, to 
enable him to repeat the wounds and get him 
oat. The neitic is the only seal killed in this 
manner, and, being the smallest, is held, while 
straggling, either sifuply by the hand, or by 
patting the line round a spear with the point 
stuck into the ice. From the agulre, the line 
is passed round the man’s leg or arm, and for a 

, round his body, his feet, at the same 
time, firmly set against a hammock of ice, in 
which position these people can, from habit, 
hold againsta very heavy strain. Boys of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, consider them- 
selves equal to the killing of a neitic, but it 
reqtires a full-grown person to master either 
of the larger animals.” —p. 172. 


Captain Parry concludes his nar- 
rative with the following remarks, 
upon the practicability of a North- 
west passage :— 

** The opinion I have before given, as to the 
advantages of continuous land, in the navigation 
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of the Polar Seas, has been considerably 
strengthened by our subsequent experience 
for the last three seasons; and I am more 
than ever impressed with the belief, that the 
only way in which a ship can, with tolerable 
certainty, succeed in penetrating any con- 
siderable distance, is, by watching the openings 
occasionally prodaced by winds and tides be- 
tween a bedy of ice, when detached and move- 
able, and some land continuous in the desired 
direction. I have here adverted to this, only 
for the purpose of farther remarking, that, how- 
ever unsuccessful have been our late endea- 
vours, they were unquestionably directed to 
the right place, and that, with the limited geo- 
graphical information we then possessed, no 
other route, than that —— out in my in- 
stractions, could possibly have been pursned 
with any reasonable hope of success. 

«« Circumstances, however, beyond the reach 
of any previous speculation, have combined to 
Oppose an insurmountable barrier to our en- 
trance into the Polar Sea by the route lately 
pursued, and consequently preventing us from 
reaching the northern shore of the continent of 
America, along which it would have been our 
object to proceed. The state of the ice, for 
successive summers, in the Strait of the Fury 
and Hecla, seems to indicate, that the obstrac- 
tion we there met with, is dependent rather on 
locality than on season; for the phenomenon 
of two consecutive winters of extraordinary 
severity, is one of extremely rare occurrence. 
It is more than probable, that the obstacles 
which finally arrested our progress in the 
Strait, are to be mainly attributed to the cur- 
rent we found setting to the eastward, through 
it; and which coincide with .aat observed by 
Captain Franklin, and by the Rassians, to the 
westward. This stream, in finding its way 
out, through the Strait, would undoubtedly 
have the effect of keeping the ice close home 
upon its western mouth, so as to prevent the 
egress of a wy: in that directi t 
help thinking that, on this account, the naviga- 
tion of that Strait will seldom, if ever, be 
practicable. 


« Being thas unavoidably shut out from the 
northern shores of the continent, it remains to 
inquire, by what other opening there may be 
the best chance of approaching it the nearest ; 
for the principle of coasting it, whenever it 
can be Bmw must still, in my opinion, be 
carefully kept in view. There is no known 
opening, which seéms ‘to present itself, so fa- 
vourab Bog this purpose, as Prince Regent’s 
Tolet. is leadS*meto observe, tbat, had we 
sacceeded in fairly éntering the Polar Sea, by 
‘the Strait of the Fary and ecla, the geogra- 
phical information obtained from the Esqui- 
maox, and on which I conceive the greatest 
reliance may be placed, would probably have 
induced me so far to depart from the strict 
‘tenor of my instructions, as to attempt a pas- 
sage across the mouth of the t bay lying on 
the south-western side of Melville Peninsula, 
instead of coasting its winding, and, probably, 
much-indented shores. Indeed, I consider 
that the spirit of my instructions were falfilled, 
as far as they regarded my close examination 
of the coast of America, from the moment that 
T discovered the Strait which terminated that 
coast to the northward ; and that, had I been 
fortunate enough to succeed in entering the, 
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Polar Sea, that my business, ther, was to get 
to the westward in the shortest way I was able. 
It being, therefore, no longer necessary to 
follow the continent on the western side of 
Melville Peninsula, it appears to be of very 
little importance, whether a future attempt be 
made from Cape Kater, which lies near the 
bottom of Prince Regent’s Inlet, or from Cape 
Englefield, at the western entrance of the 
Strait of the Fary and Hecla. Indeed, the 
chance of success is rather in favour of the 
former of these two stations, both on accoant 
of the shorter distance to Point Turnagain of 
Captain Franklin, which from thence does not 
exceed four hundred and fifty miles, as well as 
from the probability, to which I have before 
alladed, of the ice being almost constantly 
pressed by the westerly current against the 
western mouth of the Strait. The view which 
we obtained from the southern part of Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, in 1819, was not, indeed, very 
encouraging, as to the state of the ice, at that 

rticular time; but our business, at that time, 
ying in a different direction, we remained only 
a few bours on the spot, and could not, there- 
fore, judge what favourable changes might 
have been produced by the various attractions 
in wind and tide. The ice was, however, cer- 
tainly detached from the shores, and in motion; 
in which case a hope may always be cherished 
of occasional openings in our favour. 

“ In estimating the probability of success, in 
this attempt, it is F aa sg for me here to re- 
mark, that the difficulty of giving any very 
decided opinion upon it, arises, not simply 
from the general uncertainty attending a navi- 
gation of so precarious a nature as that to 
which we have lately been accustomed, as 
because there is notbing in our late experience 
which can properly be considered analagous 
to it. To enter a body of heavy ice, of great 
and uncertain extent, without any known land 
stretching in the desired direction, is an enter- 

rise differing in character from almost any 

itherto attempted with success. In 1819, 
indeed, the Hecla and Griper crossed the bar- 
rier of ice occupying the centre of Baffin’s Bay, 
for a distance of about ninety miles, and suc- 
ceeded in i open water, off Sir 
James Lancaster’s Sound ; and since that time 
numbers of whalers have done the same: but 
this distance is small, in comparison with that 
which ships would have to traverse, from the 
bottom of Prince Regent’s Inlet, to any _ of 
the navigable channel discovered by Captain 
Frenklin, and which it would be their first 
object to reach. Itis, however, by no means 
improbable, that some intervening land may be 
discovered in this interval, to assist a my 
progress to the south-westward ; and that, by 
patience and perseverance, she might succeed 
in gaining the shores ef the continent ; where 
it may be expected that only the ordinary dif- 
ficulties of this navigation would once more 
present themselves. It.is possible, at the 
same time, that, in so vast an expanse of sea, 
channels of open water may occar, to assist 
a ship’s progress to the westward. 

“It appears, then, that the chief difficulty 
to be anticipated, in the accomplishment of 
this passage, will consist in getting the ships 
upon that part of the continent, which, from 
the very best authority, we know to be naviga- 
ble. I trust that the endeavours of the two 





Expeditions, lately employed under my orders, 
have, at least, served the useful poems of 
shewing where the e is not to be effected; 
and of thus bringing withia very narrow limits 
the question as to where any future attem 
should be made. In sebmitting, which I do 
with considerable diffidence, fe i 
view of the subject, it has not been my inten- 
tion to create or magnify difficulties, but to 
suggest, as well as I am able, the best mode of 
overcoming them. For my own part, I never 
felt more sanguine of ultimate success in the 
enterprise in which I have lately been engaged, 
than at the present moment ; and I cannot but 
entertain a confident hope, that England ma 

et be destined to succeed in anattempt whi 

as, for centuries past, engaged her attention, 
and interested the whole civilized world.” — 
p- 488—491. 

We think that the subjects upon 
which this volame treats, from the 
= interest which they seem to 

ave excited, are likely to procure for 
it an extensive circulation and a rapid 
sale. Either Captain Parry or his 
Publisher appears to have fully an- 
ticipated the universal interest which 
the publication is s0 well calculated 
to excite, and ifthey have contributed 
to our information, they seem de- 
termined that we should, in return, 
contribute to their emolument. In 
order to swell out the work, and thus 
add to its price, without increasing 
either its zest or its value, a number 
of trivial and childish incidents— 
neither instructing nor amusing—have 
been related with a minuteness of de- 
tail worthy a better story and a more 
honourable object. As, however, in 
this life, we cannot enjoy a good with- 
out its accompanying evil, we can 
safely recommend this .work to our 
readers, as containing a valuable stock 
of useful and instructive matter. 


mc 


Review.—A Short Narrative from the 
ps of General Mina, Published 
imself. London, Taylor and Hes- 
sey, 13, Waterloo-place, Pall Mali, 
and 93, Fleet-street. 1825. pp. 107. 
Spanish and English. 
Tue celebrated Mina has published a 
short memoir of his life and fortunes. 
This individual has become remark- 
able for the singular assiduity and 
zeal with which he laboured for the 
restoration of Ferdinand, during the 
French usurpation in Spain; and, 
since that period, for his support of 
the Constitutional Government, and 
for which he was, ultimately, obliged 
to Jeaye his country. We trast; that 
by calling the public attention to this 
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book, we shall rather promote, than 
infringe upon, “ the sacred objects”* 
of the author, as we believe the profits 
arising from the sale of this, are to be 
devoted to the support of the Spanish 
refugees in this country, we have no 
doubt, that this very circumstance 
alone will be sufficient to give such a 
degree of interest to the publication, 
as will insure a rapid and extensive 
sale: and we most anxiously wish 
that such may prove to be the case. 

Mina commences by giving an ac- 
count of his parentage, and of the 
place of his nativity. 

‘* IT was born at Idozin, a village of Navarre, 
on the 17th of Jane, 1781. My parents were 
John Stephen Espozy Mina, Mary Terese 
Ilundainy Ardaiz, honest farmers of that pro- 
vince. 

*‘ As soon as I had learned to read and 
write, I devoted myself to the labours of hus- 
bandry ; and when my father died, I took 
charge of the little farm which constituted the 

trimony of my family. In this manner I 

ived till the age of 26 years. 

“My patriotism being then excited by the 
treacherous invasion of Spain, by Napoleon, in 
1808 ; after having done all the harm I could 
to the French in my own village, I abandoned 
it, and enlisted as a soldier in Doyle’s batal- 
lion, on the 8th of February, 1809.” —p. 9,10. 

Mina, subsequently, gives an in- 
teresting account of the vicissitudes of 
fortune which he so frequently ex- 
perienced—but we are unwilling to 
run the risk of weakening the curi- 
osity, which the memoir of so noted a 
character must excite, by any length- 
ened extracts. He details, with much 
accuracy, the interesting events of the 
first French war; and also of the 
revolutions and counter-revolutions 
which have so lately disturbed the 
kingdom and government of old Spain. 
There is one occurrence, however, re- 
lated by this general, which we can- 
not but lament. We shall give it in 
his own words.— 

“On my return from Puigeuda, the 4th of 
December, to the Seo-de-Urgel, I dislodged 
the factious from that city, which I occupied 
on the 8th, and immediately began a regular 
blockade of its fortresses. 

« In this’ blockade, which lasted 74 days, 
against a numerous, fanatical, and resolate 
garrison, whose provisions and ammunition 
were immense ; without one single cannon to 

* «<The sacred objects to which I destine 
the produce of this book, oblige me to declare, 
that I will not permit its being reprinted with- 
out my sanction, by any person. I likewise 
hope, that the delicacy of the Gentlemen 

itors of the Public Papers, will take this 
notice into consideration.”—See advertise- 
ment.—(Surely it is not intended to probibit 
Reviews.) 








oppose to 46 mounted pieces of artillery; in 
a miserable and barren conntry ; in the sharp- 
est and most rigorous season; my men almost 
naked, and sometimes even without a due sup- 
ply of food, caused by the difficulty of com- 
munication; having to cover an extremely 
rugged and long line, for doing which, six 
times the number of men would scarcely be 
sufficient; and, lastly, presenting to the world 
the extraordinary example of the besiegers 
being the same number as the besieged ; still, 
in the end, constancy and heroism were victo- 
rious, and 600 profligates and robbers taken 
‘out of the prisons, who formed the greater 
part of the faction of the ringleader Romogoza, 
the defender of the fortress of Urgel, expiated 
their crimes on the morning of the evacuation, 
by their death upon the field.” —p. 74, 75. 

Are we here to understand that 
these 600 profligates and robbers, as 
they are called, were sacrificed in 
cold blood, without the power of re- 
sistance or defence, to satiate the 
bloodthirsty vengeance of a resisted 
warrior. If such be the case, and we 
much fear it will so prove, from the 
account, we cannot but regret that 
Mina should have tarnished his repu- 
tation, by boasting of such an incident. 
Every purpose would have been an- 
swered by the public execution of the 
chief, and one or two of the most 
guilty ringleaders; but the wan- 
ton and cruel sacrifice of so many 
miserable, and, no doubt, misguided 
wretches, savours rather of savage 
barbarity than of the necessary atone- 
ment to outraged justice and civiliza- 
tion. If we have misunderstood our 
author, which we sincerely hope may 
prove to be the case, we suggest, and 
indeed strongly urge, the propriety of 
correcting this passage in any future 
edition. The actual fact should be 
more plainly and intelligibly express- 
ed. With this exception, the little 
work before us has afforded us consi- 
derable gratification, which has been 
heightened, in no small degree, by the 
pleasing reflection, that the profits are 
to be devoted td so, charitable a pur- 
pose as the support of the Spanish 
refugees in this country—a circum- 
stance which, if it should not obtain 
many English readers, at least, we 
are confident, will procure plenty of 
British purchasers. 


mcm I 

ReEviEwW.—The Writer’s Clerk; or, the 

Humours r the Scottish Metropolis. 

In three Volumes. London. hit- 

taker, Ave-Maria-Lane. 1825. 
Tuts is rather an interesting work, 
belonging to the “‘ No Fiction” class 
of novels. Although the materials of 
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the author were not scanty, he has 
evidently pushed them to their utmost 
extent, and thereby had recourse to 
sundry dry prosing digressions, to 
eke out his pages. There is no plot 
in the whole work ; but itis a straight- 
forward narrative of the life of an 
erring young man, in Edinburgh. 
However, our readers will be able to 
form a tolerably accurate estimate of 
the whole, from the following concise 
abstract of the story :— 

A Mr. John Kiniven, who has been 
apprenticed to a tailor, finds himself, 
about his twentieth year, possessed of 
cash amounting to twenty pounds. 
Having a dislike to the “ tailoring 
craft,” he embarks on the sea of life, 
as keeper of a small chandler’s shop, 
in the village of Homeston, in Scot- 
land. In due time, he marries a 
“decent canny aneugh young maiden,” 
who lodged next door; and an excel- 
lent, sober, loving wife she made. 
By the exercise of the strictest fra- 
gality, he is enabled, at length, to 
embark in small speculations, in the 
“‘ Hielan’ herrin’ fishery,” — which 
prove considerably successful. His 
wife has presented him with two sons, 
James and Stuart, who are forthwith 
sent to the classical academy of a Mr. 
Black. They prove of very different 
characters: James, the elder, is a 
clever lad,—but bold, wild, and 
thoughtless; Stuart, a weak, pale, 
studious, little fellow—exceedingly 
sober, modest, and unpretending. 
Among their companions, figure 
Stays Maclachlan, and Richard Vale- 
burn; who turn out to have consider- 
able influence in the future destinies 
of the brothers. James (who is the 
active, and Stuart the passive hero,) 
and his brotker leave school. The 
former goes to a Mis -Maclaren, a 
writer, in Homestof?“and Stuart to 
college, in hopes of presentation ; he 
in due time, leaves ‘his college,—is 
tutor toa Mr. Gordon, whose daughter 
he ultimately marries,—is presented 
to a kirk near Homeston,—and so he 
ends. ‘ i$ 

James, however, quits Mr. Mac- 
laren ; and, filled with magnificent no- 
tions of the Scottish metropolis, pre- 
vails on his parents to send him to 
“Edinbro’.” Thither he goes; and, on 
a casual rencontre, meets with Stays 
Maclachlan,—who is metamorphosed 
into a foppish, conceited, ignorant 
coxcomb,—passes him without deign- 





ing to notice his quondam school-fel- 
low; and our disconsolate hero be- 
takes himself to the lodgings of Ri- 
chard Valeburn,—a sensible, discreet 
clerk to a “ writer to the signet,” who 
counsels him in an excellent fashion, 
and recommends James to lodgings. 
After a long time spent in dancing at- 
tendance upon the “ unco’s anent the 
sessions-house,” he at length obtains 
a situation as clerk to a Mr. Mandate ; 
who is in tolerable business, but 
spends most of his time in tippling ; 
albeit, notwithstanding this, he is an 
“‘unco guid kind o’man, and weel to 
do i’the warld.”—-By some casual ob- 
ligation, which Maclachlan confers on 
James, they become intimately ac- 
quainted. He is seduced to read 
novels, to attend the theatre, and to 
become a member of a kind of debat- 
ing-society.* Richard Valeburn dis- 
approves of his connexion ; but use- 
lessly. He plunges deeper and deeper 
into dissipation,—keeps untimely 
hours,—and at length issues forth, at 
two in the morning, with his dranken 
companions ;—they insult two females 
—the police are summoned, and our 
men of mettle find their way into the 
police-office. They are dismissed, with 
a fine of ten guineas each, in the morn- 
ing ; and then James is turned off from 
Mr. Mandate’s. In despair, he listens 
to the artful insinuations of one Buf- 
foon, a strolling actor,—and sets off 
on atheatrical campaign. He is soon 
discovered. The news brings up his fa- 
ther and brother to town,—and, finally, 
breaks his mother’s heart. The two 
former return home soon, to bury her, 
—as does also the repentant James, 
but alone, and in disguise. From an 
opposite window he sees the funeral, 
~—the recollection of his conduct al- 
most maddens him,—he rushes out of 
the house,—and pursues a solitary 
walk of thirty miles,—when he faints 
on the sea shore, and wakes on board 
a ship, bound for Kingston in Jamai- 
ca;—the humane captain having dis- 
covered him when insensible, and 
conveyed him on shipboard. He ar- 
rives at his destination ; and, after a 
long series of unfortunate adventures, 
at length returns home, with a fortune 
of ten thousand pounds,—as all good 
young gentlemen should do, whose 





* Of these mischievous associations, we 
hope, speedily, to shew the evil, in an article 
now preparing. 
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biographers send them abroad. He 
comes home,—is reconciled to his fa- 
mily,—purchases a fine mansion near 
Homeston, and marries Eliza, the 
kidnapped, but just discovered, sister 
of his discreet friend Richard Vale- 
burn, And so ends the story.— 

There is nothing new in the plan or 
the incidents ; but several of the latter 
are narrated in aninteresting manner. 
It is evidently the production of one 
who is well acquainted with “ life in 
Edinburgh !” 

But the chief omission, we have no- 
ticed, is the want of graphical delinea- 
tion of persons and scenery. We 
cannot dispense with this, especially 
in works of imagination.—How can 
the reader accompany his guide, the 
author, unless the road be chalked out 
vividly before him,—and the interest- 
ing scenes be strikingly illuminated 
with the richest colours of the artist, 
so as to give the whole, 

« A local habitation and a name,” 
in the mind! 

A second error is, the dry, uninte- 
resting, untimely digressions of the 
author, He cannot scramble up (as 
it were) to the precipice of a climax, 
without running away to the left, over 
a barren moor of comfortless, of sick- 
ening sterility. We refer, for in- 
tance, to page the 64th of volume the 
second, and request the reader to 
skip over the intervening pages, to the 
114th. He will find it a “ hiatus mini- 
me . Anovel is the last place 
for sermonizing,—such as here occurs; 
and again we advise him to omit all 
that appears between pages 277 and 
300, of the same volume. 

The third is, a bungling phrase- 
ology ; containing much inaccuracy of 
language. The phrase, “ retrospec- 
tive view,” occurs several times; the 
author is evidently ignorant of the 
etymology of the former word. Many 
similar instances may be found, but 
we have not time to notice them. 

Once more; we object to his fre- 
quent pedantic misquotations of Greek 
and Latin, in a novel. What would 
our readers think of a sturdy sow- 
gelder venting his feelings in a re- 
sounding Greek couplet?—For an 
exemplification of such monstrous 
folly, let him turn to these volumes. 
But we quit this ungracious part of a 
critic’s duty. 

We really think, however, that 
amusement has not been the only aim 





of the author ; we have several times, 
with pleasure, discerned an earnest- 
ness in depicting the consequences of 
dissipation, which does equal credit 
to his good sense and his understand- 
ing. We cordially wish his work 
success; and fearlessly recommend 
its perusal to all our young friends, as 
a considerably powerful delineation 
of the shame and bitterness inevitably 
resulting from a concession to the 
vices and follies held out by a vain 
and alluring world. 


rr 


Revitw.—Remarks upon Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Sermon, published in the 
Methodist Magazine for September, 
1824. By William Catton, Uley, 
Gloucestershire. London. Whitmore. 
pp. 32. 1824. 


Tuis is as pretty a little mass of 
contradiction and absurdity, as, with- 
in the confines of sucha pamphlet, can 
be well collected together. That the 
author “‘is but of yesterday,” we can 
easily believe, nor would it bave in- 
dicated a prophetic spirit if he had 
intimated a suspicion, that he should 
be unknown to-morrow. In his pam- 
phlet he has given full proof of his youth 
and inexperience, otherwise he would 
have placed himself under the disci- 
pline of some polemical drill-sergeant, 
before he presumed to take the field. 
But it is an unhappy feature in the 
human character, that “the less we 
know, the more forward we are to 
instruct others.” 

‘* Unskill’d to argue, in dispute, yet loud, 
Bold without caution, withont honours proud,” 
Mr. Catton inveighs bitterly against 
unconditional reprobation, without 
once considering, that the non-elect of 
Uley are precisely in the same situa- 
tion as the reprobates of Geneva. In 
page 30, he »—** But would a God 
of truth, in the name of the blood of 
his Son, address invitations to all men, 
when he knew that he had, uncondi- 
tionally, appointed many of them their 
place in everlasting wo? All heaven an- 
swers, thathe would not.” And may we 
not ask,— Would a God of truth, in the 
name of the blood of his Son, address 
invitations to all men, when he knew 
that he had withholden from many of 
them that grace through which alone 
their salvation could be rendered pos- 
sible? All heaven answers, that he 
would not. Should this pamphlet 
ever reach Dr. Clarke, we have no 
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doubt that he will preserve it in his 
cabinet of curiosities ; and this is its 
only chance of ever reaching re aepae | ; 
for, we consider, that when the pub- 
lisher’s gaol-delivery takes place, the 
unsold members of this family, will 
find a warmer, or a less honourable 
place. 
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Review.—Theological Essays on Select 
Facts, Characters, and Doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures. By J. Mann, 
M, A, 12mo. p. 232. Inkersley, 
Bradford. 

THE volume before us contains fifteen 

essays, on some important and in- 

teresting subjects, either immediately 
connected with the sacred writings, or 
involving the moral character of man. 

Viewing them as literary composi- 

tions, we have not found much either 

to censure or to applaud ; but, in re- 

ference to theology, they assume a 

somewhat different aspect. In the 

argumentative parts, the author has, 
occasionally, started infidel objec- 
tions, for which he has not provided 
satisfactory auswers ; and even, when 
he has not been compelled to run 
away from the hyzna which he has 
roused, his sentences abound too 
much with dogma, and too little with 
conclusive reasoning. In confirmation 
of what he has advanced, the names 
of many respectable authors are ad- 
duced, and, in several of these, we 
may find some solid arguments, which 

Mr. Mann has omitted to quote. 

Each essay concludes with some 
practical inferences, and these con- 
stitute the most valuable part of the 
book. But, unfortunately, they do 
not always arise from the principles 
that are advanced, andthe premises 
which are laid down. This circum- 
stance, though materially affecting the 
consistency of the whole, cannot, how- 
ever, deprive them of their intrinsic 
value ; and by those among whom, we 
apprehend from the preface, the work 
has obtained its chief circulation, this 
discrepance will, perhaps, be but 
partially noticed. 

It is the misfortune of too many 
theological authors, that, having em- 
braced a creed, which they consider 
infallible, their pens are always undér 
its influence, and those truths, which 
they undertake to diseuss, are com- 
pelled to bend in subservience to its 
authority. This is one fruitful source 

76.—VOL. VII. 





of many inconsistencies which are 
thrown into circulation—it is a rock 
on which many a stately vessel has 
been stranded, and on which the au- 
thor of these essays has struck, though 
he has not suffered shipwreck. 


ee 


THE INEFFICACY OF REASON CON- 
TRASTED WITH THE DISCOVERIES 
OF REVELATION. 

(By the Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester.) 
Tue flagrant and pernicious errors 
entertained by the most celebrated 
pagan legislators, poets, and philoso- 
phers, are sufficient to demonstrate, 
beyond all contradiction, the inability 
of unassisted reason, in its most 
improved and perfect state, to con- 
duct man to virtue and happiness, and 
the necessity thence resulting, of su- 
perior aid. At the same time, we 
would not depreciate the value of 
those discoveries and improvements 
to which reason really attained, nor 
charge the picture of its aberrations 
and defects with deeper shades than 
justly belong toit. The most eminent 
among the pagans, it ought to be re- 
membered, who, having #6 other re- 
source, were best acquainted with its 
weakness and its power, never dreami- 
ed of denying the necessity of revela= 
tion ; this they asserted in the most 
explicit terms, and on some océasions 
they seem to have expected atid aniti- 
cipated the commanication of sth a 
benefit. The following remarkable 
passage, out of Plato, tends both to 
confirm the fact of a revelation béing 
anticipated, and to evince, supposing 
nothing supernatural in the case, the 
divine sagacity of that great author. 
He says, that “ this just person (the 
inspired teacher of whom he had been 
speaking) must be poor, and void of 
all qualifications but those of virtue 
alone; that a wicked world would not 
bear ‘his instructions and reproofs ; 
and, therefore, within three of four 
years after he began to preacli, he 
should bé persecuted, imprisoned, 
scourged, and, at last, be put to 
death,”* In whatever light we con- 
sider it, this must be allowed to be a 
nrost remarkable passagé,—whethér 
we regard it as merely the conjecture 
of a highly enlightened mitid, or a# 
the frait of prophetic saggéstion ; 
nor are we aware of any absurdity in 


*De'Repeblies, L. ii, 
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supposing that the prophetic spirit 
scattered, on certain occasions, some 
seeds of truth amidst that mass of 
corruption and darkness which op- 
pressed the pagan world. The opinion 
we have ventured to advance, is as- 
serted in the most positive terms in 
several parts of Justin Martyr's se- 
cond Apology. Without pursuing this 
inquiry further, we shall content our- 
selves with remarking, that, as the 
sufficiency of mere reason, as the 
guide to truth, never entered into the 
conception of pagans, so it could 
never have arisen at all, but in con- 
sequence of confounding its results 
with the dictates of revelation, which, 
Since its publication, has never ceased 
to modify the speculations, and aid 
the inquiries, of those who are least 
disposed to bow to its authority. On 
all questions of morality and religion, 
the streams of thought have flowed 
through channels enriched with a 
celestial ore, whence they have derived 
the tincture to which they are indebt- 
ed for their rarest’ #nd most salittary 
qualities. 

The inefficacy of unassisted reason, 
in religious concerns, appears un- 
deniably in two points ; the doubtful 
manner in which the wisest pagans 
were accustomed to express them- 
selves respecting a future state, the 
existence of which, Warburton is con- 
fident none of the philosophers be- 
lieved ; and their proud reliance on 
their own virtue, which was such as 
left no room for repentance. Of a 
future state, Socrates, in the near 

rospect of death, is represented by 

lato as expressing a hope, accom- 
panied with the greatest uncertainty : 
and, with respect to the second point, 
the lofty confidence in their own 
virtue, which we have imputed to 
them, the language of Cicero, in one 
of his familiar letters, is awfully 
decisive: ‘* Nec enim dum ero, angor 
ulla re, cum omni cuream culpa; et si 
non ero, sensu omnicarebo.” “‘ While 
1 exist, I shall be troubled at nothing, 
since I have no faalt whatever ; and 
if [ shall not exist, I shall be devoid 
of all feeling.”* So true is it, that 
life and immortality are brought by 
the Saviour, and that, until he ap- 
peared, thegreatest men were equally 
unacquainted with their present con- 
dition and their future prospects. 





° Vel. 1. p- 61. 





NORFOLK ISLAND. 


Norroik Island was discovered by 
Capt. Cook, on his second voyage 
round the world, in the year 1774. At 
that time the island abounded in 
aquatic birds of different species, and 
was almost entirely covered with pine- 
trees, bound together by a species of 
supplejack, which rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult to penetrate to the 
interior. Captain Cook conjectured 
that this island had formerly been a 
volcano, from finding some smell 
pieces of reddish porous lava. 

Capt. Cook having noticed that the 
flax plant, from which the New Zea- 
landers manufacture all their cordage, 
grew here in great abundance, and that 
the fertility of the soil seemed to ren- 
der it a proper place for a settlement ; 
when the colony of New South Wales 
was established at Port Jackson, a 
detachment, consisting of one master’s 
mate, one surgeon, one assistant sur- 
geon, two seamen, two mariners, nine 
male and six female convicts, the 
whole under the command of Sir 
Philip Gidley King, R. N. were de- 
spatched to settle Norfolk Island. 
Lieut. King arrived there with his 
party in Febraary, 1788; but three 
days elapsed before this small party 
could effect a landing, the whole coast 
being, what seamen call steep-to, and 
the surf constantly beating on the 
shore. At length, a landing was made 
on the south side, in Sydney Bay. 
Lieut. King immediately commenced 
the erection of storehouses, and the 
clearing of the adjacent land for culti- 
vation; a task of great difficulty, the 
island being nearly covered with pine- 
trees of an enormous size, and bind- 
weed and supplejacks growing round 
and to the branches of these trees. 
Some land was, however, cleared, and 
the culture of wheat, maize, cotton, 
&c. immediately commenced. 

At this time the island abounded 
with wild pigeons, which were easily 
knocked down with a stick, Turtle 
were also sometimes procured; and, 
in calm weather, when a boatcould be 
sent out, a large supply of fish, of the 
snapper kind, could be always obtain- 
ed. The turtle, and these fish, were 
sometimes issued out to the settlers, 
instead of salt provisions. Among 
the vegetable productions were, the 
cabbage-tree, the plantain or banana 
tree, and the flax plant. Lieut. King 
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introduced the orange-tree, the sugar 
cane, and the cotton plant. 

The island, which is situated in 
29° O S. latitude, and 168° 5 E. lon- 
gitude, was found to be about six 
miles in length, and four in breadth, 
and to contain about 14,000 acres. 
Lieut. King continued at Norfolk Is- 
land, as commandant and superin- 
tendant for two years, during which, 
two accidents were occasioned by the 
surf, in one of which a mariner was 
drowned, and in the other four persons 
lost their lives. The settlement was 
thrice increased, in the same time, 
with mariners and convicts; about 
30 acres of land were cleared upon 
the public account, and 18 acres by 
individuals, for gardens. Wheat, 
maize,. and potatoes, were growing, 
and every kind of garden vegetable 
was found to flourish, though much 
annoyed by grubs and flies. , 

The convicts, even in this distant 
little isle, continued the same pests of 
society asin England. The more in- 
dustrious of them, those who seemed 
inclined to lead a life of honesty for 
the future, were, in common with the 
free-people, continually robbed by 
their abandoned and profligate com- 
panions. At one time, a scheme 
(into which most of the couvicts en- 
tered) was formed for the purpose of 
seizing the persons of the commandant 
and’ free-people, and effecting their 
escape by force. This was fortunately 
discovered, and prevented. The pro- 
vision cask was continually rot! =}; 
spirits were stolen at every oppo.tu- 
nity ; the vegetables were dug out of 
the ground, and concealed ; nay, the 
very eggs, placed under a hen for the 
purpose of hatching, were stolen, and 
the live stock destroyed. Lieut. King 
also experienced the greatest difficul- 
ty in obtaining any kind of labour 
from the convicts, as he had not a 
sufficient number of free-people to 
superintend them. He therefore task- 
ed them, and thus obliged them to 
work in some degree; but every prac- 
tical man, acquainted with those oc- 
cupations which are necessary in a 
new colony, well knows, that the la- 
bour thus obtained would but be suf- 
ficient barely to maintain a man in 
England ; indeed, those persons who 
follow the same trade in England, 
usually perform twice the quantum of 
labour, which was thus procured from 
the convicts of Norfolk Island. 





In 1790, Capt. Phillip, governor of 
New South Wales, having received no 
supply of provisions from England, 
found himself compelled to reduce the 
rations ; and considering that Norfolk 
Island possessed. greater resources, 
in its fish and vegetables, than Port 
Jackson, he relieved himself of part of 
the population, by directing the Sirius 
and Supply to sail for Norfolk Island, 
with about 220 mariners and convicts, 
under the command of Major Ross, 
whom he appointed to succeed Lieut. 
King as commandant, the latter officer 
being directed to pereee to England 
with despatches. The Sirius and Sap- 
ply arrived at Norfolk Island on the 
13th of March, and, on the 19th, the 
larger vessel, the Sirius, was unfor- 
tunately wrecked in Sydney Bay. The 
greatest part of the stores, provisions, 
&c. intended for the support of the 
island till relief should arrive from 
England, was embarked on board 
the Sirius. Lieutenant King quitted 
Norfolk Island a few days afier the 
wreck of the Sigius, on board the 
Supply. 

There being now 498 persons on the 
island, martial law was.proclaimed, 
and the ration of provisions reduced 
one-half: the greatest exertions were 
used to save the stores, provisions, 
&ec. from on board the wreck of the 
Sirius, and, fortunately, they were in 
a great measure successful. During 
eleven months that the crew. of the 
Sirius remained on Norfolk Island, 
the greatest apprehensions were en- 
tertained of a famine. The rations 
were therefore reduced to as small a 
quantity as was barely sufficient to 
support life; but even this would not 
have prevented the dreaded evil, had 
not the settlers found a resource in the 
vast number.of birds, of the puffin 
kind, which frequent Mount Pitt, (a 
hill in the centre of the island, about 
1,200 feet high, supposed to be the 
crater of an exhausted volcano,) and 
in the fish which abounded on the 
coast, large supplies of which were 
sometimes procured. But even these 
resources were fast failing; the sea- 
son for the Mount Pitt birds was nearly 
over; and but smali quantities of fish 
could be obtained, when the Justinian 
and Surprise store-ships arrived, 7th 
August, 1790, with 200 convicts, and a 
supply of stores, &c. The crew ofthe 
Sirius. were at length relieved from 
their irksome situation, by the arrival 
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of the Supply, with directions to con- 
yey them to Port Jackson. 

Major Ross remained lieut.-go- 
vernor of Norfolk Island till the latter 
end of 1791, during which time a con- 
siderable quantity ofland was cleared, 
and several grants of land were be- 
stowed. The flourishing state of the is- 
land induced many others to emigrate 
thither from New South Wales, so 
that when Lieut. King resumed the 
government, January, 1792, no less 
than 62 persons accompanied him to 
Norfolk Island. Subsequently, the 
quantities of wheat, maize, &c. raised, 
being superior to the demand, either 
of Port Jackson, or within the settle- 
ment itself, the governor of New South 
Wales refused to purchase the surplus 
produce of the settlers, many of whom, 
in consequence, relinquished their 
farms. Two New Zcalanders having 
been procured, their mode of manu- 
facturing the flax plant was learned, 
and canvass and other coarse articles 
were made. The New Zealanders 
were then restored to their native 
land. Notwithstanding the defection 
of some of the settlers, the island con- 
tinued to prosper, so that Lieut.-go- 
vernor King was enabled to offer to 
send 5,000 bushels of maize to the 
parent settlement, in 1796. There 
were 400Ibs. of pork cured in the is- 
land, and, afterwards, it appeared that 
40 tons of salt-meat might have been 
spared. But, soon after this period, 
the whole island was overgrown with 
weeds in the most extraordinary man- 
ner, to the great injury of the harvest. 
Lieut.-governor King quitted his go- 
vernment in 1796. Notwithstanding 
some bad harvests, and other unfor- 
tunate occurrences, the island con- 
tinued to prosper; and, in 1801, the 
inhabitants amounted to about 1000. 
The crops of wheat and maize, but 
especially the latter, were almost in- 
variably large, and vast quantities of 
animal food were raised; but, amidst 
all this prosperity, the character of 
the settlers defeated every project for 
rendering the island independent of 
foreign aid. The most abandoned 
profligacy prevailed; drunkeness, and 
all its attendant evils, were almost 
universal; so that its fertile soil, and 

utiful climate, were almost a mis- 
ne, as they enabled the idle and 

the dissolute to indulge with the 
greater facility in their vices. The 
English government, perceiving that 
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the island was too small to support 
itself, while the dangers of the landing 
had cost many lives, and the expense 
of the civil and military establishments 
were very considerable, determined 
to evacuate the island; accordingly, 
the settlers, with their stock, &c. were 
removed to the banks of the river 
Derwent, in the fertile island of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Since that period, the island has 
been deserted. The English govern- 
ment, now finding how inadequate the 
present modes of punishment were to 
the prevention of crime, transporta- 
tion being rather welcomed than fear- 
el, have resolved to change the man- 
ner and place of exile. Some of the 
convicts have already been despatched 
to the Bermudas, to labour in the 
dock yard ; some are to be sent to the 
Bahama Islands; while the more de- 
praved are to be banished to Norfolk 
Island, there to be kept to hard la- 
bour, and not to be allowed their 
freedom till they have shewed them- 
selves worthy of it by their good con- 
duct. 

There can be no place better adapted 
for a penitentiary of this description, 
than Norfolk Island. Escape is al- 
most impossible, from the danger of 
putting to sea, except in open day- 
light, and with very favourable wea- 
ther. The soil, which consists of a 
dark rich brown mould, or a light red 
earth, is very fertile, and will easily 
produce a sufficient quantity of pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the 
inhabitants. Potatoes, wheat, maize, 
&c. grow extremely well ; and animals 
increase very fast. Planks of excel- 
lent timber, for the purposes of build- 
ing, are found ; consisting of pine, 
(some 220 feet in height, and 9 feet in 
diameter) live oak, black wood, yel- 
low wood, and beech, besides a varic- 
ty of smaller trees. Clay for manu- 
facturing, and excellent lime-stone 
abound. The climate, though rather 
hot in the summer months, is proved, 
by experience, to be very healthy. 
Fish may be procured during the 
greater part of the year, as may puf- 
fins, with some pigeons, turtle, &c. 

Two small isles, which Lieut. King 
named after the new governor of New 
South Wales, and secretary of the 
Admiralty, lie off the S. W. end of 
Norfolk Island: Nepean Island, 
which is very small, consists of a 
mass of sand, held. together by the 
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rocks ; though there is not the least 
appearance of mould upon the island, 

et some fine large trees grow upon 
it; and it is entirely covered with a 
kind of long coarse grass. Phillip Isle 
is likewise covered with a long sharp 
grass. A valley runs through the isle. 
Some pines are, or were, on the sum- 
mit of the hills. Hawks, pigeons, 
parroquets, and puffins, are numerous. 
When Norfolk Island was inhabited, 
Phillip Isle was used for the purpose 
of breeding and raising pigs, and asa 
place of banishment for the worst con- 
victs, it being, as Milton rather curi- 
ously says,— 


“Tothe lowest depth, a lower deep.” 


It would be useless to expect that 
Norfolk Island should prove of any 
benefit to Britain as a colony. The 
island is too small; it has no harbour, 
and no peculiar produce of any im- 
portance. Its utility is merely as a 
place of banishment; where the bodily 
and moral discipline shall be of such 
a description as to excite dread; 
where the wicked and profligate may 
be taught to procure a livelihood by 
honest industry ; where but few temp- 
tations to crime can exist; where it 
is hardly possible to offend with im- 
punity; where no resorts for the base 
and vile are permitted; where the 
contagion of vice is confined within its 
narrowest bounds. © To effect these ob- 
jects, the situation, soil, and climate, 
of the island are all favourable; but 
much depends upon those entrusted 
with the government of the island; if 
they be not able, firm, and discrimi- 
nating, of irreproachable character, of 
persevering vigilance, the objects of 
the settlement will be defeated. The 
superior officers should either possess 
a knowledge of the principal mechani- 
cal arts, or have under their command, 
persons well acquainted with those 
trades; but, of course, the former 
would be preferable, as it would pre- 
vent the practice of many impositions. 
If this settlement answers its intended 
purpose, it will, by the dread it will 
inspire in England, operate very 
strongly upon the minds of the vicious 
and abandoned, and deter them from 
the perpetration of any offence which 
would subject them to a punishment 
they must behold with the greatest 
terror; but even this will be insufficient 
to restrain the incorrigible. =a, 





ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE 
PENDULUM. 
In col. 108 of your number for Janu- 
ary, A Juvenile Reader asks, ‘‘ Why 
must a pendulum which vibrates se- 
conds, be shorter at the equator than 
at the poles?” 

This is occasioned by the oblate 
spheroidical figure of the earth; that is, 
a line passing from the equator to the 
centre of the earth, would be longer, 
by about 17 miles, than if it passed 
from either of the poles to the same 
point, and, consequently, the force of 
gravity is less at the equator than 
at the poles; and it is likewise greatly 
diminished by the centrifu force 
arising from the carth’s rotation on its 
axis, which is greatest at the equator. 

The length of a pendulum, to vibrate 
seconds at the equator, must be 
39.027 inches, and at the poles 39.197 
inches.—Your’s respectfully, 

Taos. CRossLeyY. 

Old-lane, near Halifax. 

Pa 


SOLUTION OF A QUERY PROPOSED BY 
A “ SUBSCRIBER AT ORRELL,”—COL. 
304. 
1.—Suppose the breadth of the ditch 

to be 5 yards, this would reduce the 

diameter of the land to be covered to 

190 yards, . 
2.—Now the area of a piece of land 

of this diameter, is 28,252% square 

yards; the half of which produces the 
number of cubic yards, or loads of 
earth, required. 

3.—The length of the diteh is found 
by ascertaining the arithmetical mean 
between the lengths of the two cir- 
cumferences, and is 6124 yards. 

4.—The breadth and length of the 
ditch being known, we must find the 

depth saunete to produce 14,1263 

cubic yards. This, by the rule of pro- 

portion, will be seen to be 43 yards 
nearly. 

Thus we have the length of the 
ditch, 612} yards; the breadth 5 yards, 
and the depth not quite 4g yards. The 
cube of these amounts will produce 
the number of cubic yards required, 
or the quantity of earth requisite for 
the undertaking ; in accomplishing 
which, the owner will lose more than 
3,000 square yards. J. L. C, 


[A similar answer has been received 
from Wm. Oakes, of Harlow, Staf- 
fordshire. | 
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DESCRIPTION OF READ’S PATENT 

STOMACH SYRINGE. 
A.MostT every person who takes no- 
tice of passing events, must have 
heard of Read’s Patent Stomach 
Syringe, generally known by the name 
of “ The Stomach Pump.” In cases 
of swallowing poison, it has been sore- 
peatedly and successfully tried, thatno 
doubt can remain as to its utility. To 
most of our readers the name must be 
quite familiar; and we think no 
apology necessary for placing before 
them a representation of the instru- 
mest, and the inventor’s description of 
its use. 

The apparatus consists of the pump; 
the oesophagus tube ; three leathern 
tubes ; three ivory pipes, (these last, 
witb the third leathern tube, are used 
only for enemas ;) and a detached 
brass socket. Figure A, in the En- 

ving, represents the operation of 
injecting fluids into the stomach, to 
dilate the poison, previous to its ex- 
traction ; this is effected in the follow- 
ing manner : Screw the two first lengths 
of the leathern tubing, to the /ateral 


Read's Patent Stomach Syringe. 








branch of the Syringe, and next the de- 
tached socket, to the extremity of the 
former, The oesophagus tube is now 
to be passed into the stomach, which 
being done, insert the brass joint at 
its extremity, into the socket at the 
end of the leathern tubes ; the fluid to 
be injected being put into a basin or 
other shallow vessel, the end of the 
Syringe is immersed in it, and the 
piston being put into action, any 
quantity may be thrown into the 
stomach that may be desired. 

To evacuate the stomach, separate 
the ocsophagus tube from the socket 
(leaving the latter attached to the 
leathern tubes) without withdrawing 
it from the throat, and insert it into 
the extremity of the Syringe; let an 
assistant now hold a vesscl to the end 
of the leathern tube, and by working 
the piston, the contents of the stomach 
may speedily be pumped into it, as is 
shewn in figure B of the drawing. 
By thus transferring the end of the 
oesophagus tube from one situation to 
the other, the two processes of wash- 
ing and emptying the stomach may be: 
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repeated as often as is judged neces- 
sary by the operator. Thus it is seen 
that the Syringe is furnished with 
two valvular apertures, through one of 
which the contents of the stomach pass 
into the cylinder, and are then im- 
mediately forced through the other 
into the receiving vessel. This double 
operation is effected by repeated 
strokes of the piston, which slides so 
easily, that an infant may use it. The 
manner in which the Syringe is held, 
in these two separate operations, is 
very important. In the first, as is 
seen in the figure, a perpendicular 
position is the most eligible; but in 
the second, the Syringe must be held 
in an inclined position, at about an 
angle of 45° with the lateral tube up- 
wards. These positions preserve the 
valves upon their proper bearings, 
without which, the instrument cannot 
act perfectly. 

In cases of retention of urine, it 
frequently happens that, in conse- 
quence of hemorrhage and other 
causes, the catheter becomes so ob- 
structed that the bladder cannot be 
emptied: it was suggested by Dr. 
Cloquet, a celebrated surgeon of 
Paris, to efféct this purpose by fixing 
a pump to the catheter. The Patent 
Syringe performs this operation with 
extreme facility, and has been honour- 
ed with the entire approbation of Dr. 
Cloquet. For injecting the bladder, 
which is an operation every day. be- 
coming more frequent, it is, of course, 
equally eligible. For these purposcs 
I have constructed elastic gum cathe- 
ters to be fixed to the Syringe. 

As an apparatus for conveying 
nourishment into the stomach of per- 
sors afflicted with stricture of the 
cesophagus, the Patent Syringe is 
found to possess obvious advantages, 

This pump is also capable of being 
adjusted to cupping-glasses, by which 
any degree of exhaustion can be made, 
the operator desires ; and, in the same 
manner, it may be rendeied a very 
effectual instrument for drawing 
breasts of puerperal females. I have 
had glasses made for these uses, 
which may be obtained with the rest 
of the apparatus. 

Figure C represents the Syringe, 
with a Canister, for the purpose of 
injecting tobacco fumes into the in- 
testines. It is used in the following 
manner. Unscrew the cap of the can- 
ister, and take out the perforated 





plunger; putin the tobacco, (half an 
ounce or an ounce,) and replace the 
plunger lightly upon it; then put on 
the cap, and screw it to the end of the 
Syringe; hold a lighted candle close 
under the bottom of the canister, and 
a stroke or two of the piston of the 
Syringe will light the tobacco. The 
enema tubes being now fixed to the 
side branch, and the pipe introduced 
into the rectum, the tobacco smoke is 
forced into the intestines as long as 
the Syringe is worked in the usual 
manner. 

Lhave, lastly, to speak of my Syringe 
as an instrument for administering 
Enemas, which was the original in- 
tention for which it was constructed, 
and, in this point of view, it is of the 
highest importance. 

The objects of administering ene- 
mas, are considered to be of three 
kinds. Ist. For softening and diluting 
retained feces. 2ndly. For stimulat- 
ing the bowels, and thus provoking 
evacuations ; and 3dly. For producing 
mechanical distention. 

It must be obvious to every medical 
practitioner, how very inadequate the 
old apparatus of the pipe and bladder 
is to the completion of these objects ; 
and thence it is, that various instru- 
ments have been, at different times, 
devised, to remedy the deficiency ; 
but ingenuity had been exercised in 
vain, and the profession were still in 
need of an instrument to effect these 
valuable ends, until the “ Patent 
Syringe” supplied the desired object. 

ee” ae 
GLEANINGS. 

Composition Leather.—Dr. Bernhard, of Lar- 
ris, in Germany, has made a very interesting 
discovery, for which he has received a patent. 
It consists in obtaining from animal substances, 
of which hitherto no ase has been made, a 

roduct perfectly similar to leather. A mana- 
facture has been established at Gambold, near 
Vienna, where this new species of industry is 
practised with the greatest activity. i 
discovery of Dr. Bernhard is the more import- 
ant, as the composition is capable, when in a 
fluid state, of being formed into boots and 
shoes. 

—A physician of the name of Buller, 

residing at Hambargh, lately invented a 
new surgical instrument, by means of which be 
can ampatate aleg in one second, and which 
bas the effect of benumbing tle pain of the 
patient, by a simultaneous pressure which ac- 
companies the operation. 

A ready Antidote against Poisons.—A gentle- 
man, allading to the numerous cases of death 
from accidental potvanta s, and particularly to 
the melancholy of the late royal academi- 
cian, Mr. Owen, (by landanum given him in a 
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mistake, ) says, ‘I can venture toaflirm, there is 
scarce even a cottage in this country that does 
not contain an invaluable, certain, and imme- 
diate remedy for such events, which is nothing 
more than a dessert spoonful of made mastard, 
mixed in a tambler glass of warm water, and 
drank immediately : it acts as an instantaneous 
emetic, is always ready, and may be used with 
safety in any case where one is required. By 
a d mistake, a gentleman took a full ounce 
of poison instead of salts; the casters were 
fortanately at hand, and no doubt an invaluable 
life was preserved to his family, by giving the 
mustard directly, By making this simple 
antidote known, you may be the means of 
saving many a fellow-creature from an untimely 
end.” —Lit. Gaz. 

Motion of the Electric Fluid.—it has long 
been received asa fact, that an electrical dis- 
charge was capable of being transmitted through 
a very considerable distance (say three or four 
miles) instantaneous! y, and without any sensi- 
ble diminution of its intensity. Mr. Barlow, 
however, by employing wires of various lengths 

to 840 feet, and measuring the energy of the 
electric action by the deflection produced in 
a magnetic needle, has found that the intensity 
diminishes very rapidly, and very nearly as the 
inverse square of the distance. Hence the 
idea of constructing electrical telegraphs is 
quite chimerical. He found, also, that the 
effect was greater with a wire of a certain 
size than with one smaller, yet that nothing 
was gained by increasing the diameter of the 
wire beyond a given limit. 

Evhibition of Paintings, §c«. Suffolk-street, 
Pall-mall East.—This exhibition was opened 
for public inspection on Monday, March 28, 
and from the number and Variety of articles, in 
painting and sculpture, (amounting to 721,) no 
doubt can be entertained that it will attract 
very general notice ; while the masterly style 
in which many of the paintings are execated, 
can hardly fail to give great satisfaction. 
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Just Published. 

Scientia Biblica ; containing the New Testa- 
ment in the Original Tongue, with the Autho- 
rized English Version, and a copious and 
original collection of Parallel Passages, print- 
ed in words at length. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the King. Three vols. 8vo. £3. boards. 
Large r £5. boards. 

The Life and Death of the Christian, a Sermon 
occasioned by the Death of the Rev. J. White- 
house, of Dorking. By the Rev. T. Lewis, 
Islington. 

A Manaal for Church Members, drawn from 
the New Testament. By Dr. Newman, of 
Stepney. 

es of Fault and Feeling. By the Author 
of “ Zeal and Experience.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
£1, Is. 

The Present Laws relating to Savings Banks 
in England, peg the Repealed Clauses in 
the Statutes ; with Explanatory Notes, Forms, 





&c. and a copious Index. By a Barrister. 
12mo, 3s. 

Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By the Rev. 
Henry Moore. Vol. 2. boards, 10s. 6d. 

The Mirven Family, or Christian Principle 
developed inearly Life. Boards, 6s. 

The Stranger at Home, a Poem, &c. By 
the Rev. Thomas Martin. Boards. 

The Progress of Dissent, addressed to the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. By a Non- 
conformist. 2s. 6d. 

A Farewell Sermon, preached at Hornton- 
aye 3 chapel, Kensington. By John Leifchild. 

8. 6d. 

A Catechism on the Works of Creation. By 
Peter Smith, A. M. 

An Apology for the System of Wesleyan 
Methodism, being areply to Mr. Mark Robin- 
son’s Observations on the same subject. By 
Humphry Sandwith. 

In the Press, gc. 

The Magistrate ; or, Sessions and Police 
Review, Critical, Humorous, and Instructive, 
will be pablished on the Ist of May, and con- 
tinued monthly. 

A second edition of Benson’s Sermons and 
Plans of Sermons. Part 1. 

The Works of James Arminius, D. D. for- 
merly Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Leyden. Translated from the Latin by 
James Nichols, Author of “ Calvinism and 
Arminianism Compared in their Principles and 
Tendency.” Vol. the Ist. 

Reflections on the Word of God for every 
Day in the Year, in 2 vols. 8vo. by William 
Ward, Missionary at Serampore, is reprinting 
from the Serampore edition, and will be 
speedily published in one thick vol. 12mo. 

A new periodical work, entitled the Christian 
pet gear will be issued on June the Ist, 
and continued monthly, Price 1s. 

A Series of DiS$courses on the Millenniam. 
A new edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. Revised by 
the Rev. D. Bogue, D. D. 

An Essay on the Equity of Divine Govern- 
ment, and the Sovereignty of Divine Grace. 
By the Rev. E. Williams, D.D. A new 
edition in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Life of John Chamberlain, late a Mis- 
sioary of distinguished eminence in India. By 
Mr. Yates of Calcatta. Edited by F. A. Cox, 
A.M. Hackney. 

The Quarterly Review and the Dissenters : 
A Letter to the Rev. Ralph Wadlaw, D. D. 
of Glasgow. By Mr. John Bird, of Man- 
chester. 

A new 8vo edition of Gostling’s Walk in 
and about the City of Canterbury. Embellish- 
ed with plates, and edited by & Rev. John 
Metcalf, M.A. 

To be published by subscription, in 1 vol. 
4to, price 2 guineas, Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din 
Muhammed Baber, Emperor of Hinda ‘e2, 
King of Ferghana, Samarkand, Kabul, .:c. 
Written by himself, in the Taghatai Tarki, 
and translated, partly by John Leyden, M. D. 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society, partly by 
William Erskine, Esq. 
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